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ad} Bir — Tudice Lis gots +. 
: 
3 AM afraid the People called Black- 


ſniths will be much affronted with this | 
Chapter, and hold it very cheap, be- 
cauſe it ad to a them i ig the, Ar 


5 of Shoeing. n D 7 od 
1 I. you 8 to ahve OR Flore mod 


according to your own Mind, it is a general 

"oy Saying amongſt theſe Men, that they, do 

3 not want to be taught; Which is as much q: 
bui2 B * 


[2] 
as to ſay, in other Words, there is nothing 
known in their Art, or ever will be, but 
what they already are acquainted with 
And what is particular, there is not one of 
_ "theſe Artiſts, how much ſoever they differ 

in Method, but gives the ſame Anſwer, and 
has Vanity enough to think, that he knows 
more than his Neighbour — Vanity! The 
nobleſt Paſſion of the Mind, the beſt, the 


kindeſt Gift of Heaven, given us to balance 


each human Failing. 


It has been a Maxim amongſt wiſe Men 
of all Ages, and has been ſaid by twenty 
Authors, or more, that Nature does nothing 
in vain ; from the Obſervation of which 
Truth, reaſonable People have been apt to 
conclude, that Nature ſhould be the Guide 
of all our Operations. 


Now, if you aſk. one & theſe Ariits his 
Realon for acting in this or that particular 
Manner, or ſhould enquire of him the Uſe 
of any Part, aſſigned to ſome particular End, 
he can give no Anſwer, nor even pretends 


| TE Nel oy Knowledge thereof, but is 


"Is 8 bf nce reaſonable. le will alſo con- 


clude, ' 


— 


[3] 
clude, that many Errors have ariſen in the 
Execution of this Art, and that theſe Artiſts 
ſhould not think themſelves aggrieved, by 


any Information they may receive from any 
Hand. 


Be that as it will, my Intent is to explain 


| the proper Manner, original Deſign, Uſe, 


and Abuſe of Shoeing, as clearly and. con- 
ciſely as I can, fo that every Man of com- 
mon Capacity may be able to Judge f for 
himſelf in this Matter. 8 


When Time was young, when the Earth 
was in a State of Nature, and Turnpike 
Roads as yet were not, the Horſe needed 
not the Aſſiſtance of this Artiſt ; for the 
Divine Artiſt had taken Care to give his 
Feet ſuch Defence as it pleaſed him; and 
who is weak enough to fuppoſe, His Wiſ⸗ 
dom was not ſuffcient to the * in 
ſuch a State. 


But to prevent all Suppoſition and Cavil- 
ling on this Matter, let us only appeal to 
our Senſes, and we may every Day ſee 
Horſes, Mares, and Colts, running about on 
all Sorts of Ground unſhod, and n 


I cheir Feet. 


4) 
In many Parts of the World at chis Day 
where the Face of the Earth is ſandy, 
Horſes are accuſtomed to carry their Riders 


unfhod, and much to their Advantage it is 
in ſuch Countries; nay, even in this King- 


dom, I have known ſeveral Horſes rode for 


a conſiderable Time unſhod, and that on 
the Turnpike Roads about London, without 


any Injury done to their Feet. 


And, I believe, there are many Horſes, 
whoſe Feet are of ſuch a Kind, as to enable 
them to travel their whole Life-time unſhod 
on any Road, if they were raſped round 
and ſhort at the Toe; becaufe ſome Feet, 
expoſed to hard Objects, become thereby 
abdurate enough to reſiſt them, and to ſup- 
port the Weiglit wirhout breaking. HEY 


But becauſe there always was a great 
Difference in the Nature and Texture of 
Horſes Feet, Mankind (after certain Periods 
of Time, when the Face of the Earth be- 
came changed) found themſelves under a 
Necelfity of adding ſome other Defence, 
beſides the natural one, to preſerve tht 
Cruft of ſuch Feet as were weak, and not 
able to ſupport them againſt r new 7 and hard 
ie 


E 
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From the Good of this Practice, tried 
and diſcovered on particular Kinds of Feet 
(though perhaps but a partial God) it is na 
Wonder, that the Cuſtom of putting Shoes 
on all Kinds of Feet became general. 


Our Anceſtors, the original Shoers, pro- 
poſed nothing more, I dare ſay, in their 


| firſt Efforts, than to preſerve the Cruſt from 


breaking away, and thought themſelves 
happy they had Skill enough fo to do—the 


| Moderns alſo are wiſely content with this in 


the Racing Way. 


But, in Proceſs of Time, the Fertility of 
Invention, and the Vanity of Mankind, have 
produced Variety of Methods, almoſt: all 
which are productive of Lameneſs : And J 
think I ſhall be able to ſhew clearly, that 
various Lameneſs is produced by want of 
Judgment in the Shoer, and that merely 
from not re be the Deſign of Na- 
ture. 


But waving all theſe modern Artiſts 
know, or do not know, I ſuppoſe it will be 
univerſally aſſented to, that whatever Me- 
thod of Shoeing approaches neareſt to the 
_ of Nature, ſuch .is likely to be- the 
B 3 


moſt 
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moſt perfect Method; and as the Feet of 
different Horſes differ from each other, 6; 
if we would arrive at any Perfection in this 
Art, the human Reaſon muſt be employed, 
in diſcovering and aſcertaining wherein their 
Difference conſiſts, that each may be treat- 
ed according to its Nature And yet 
with reſpect to each, and alt, ſome general 
Rules may be ſtill allowed. 


For the Sake of thoſe, who may be un- 
acquainted with Horſes Feet, and for their 
Inſtruction, I ſhall deſcribe ſuch Parts only 
of the Foot, for the preſent, as offer them- 
felves to our View, and come under our 
Cognizance, as the immediate and principal 
Obyecte of Care, when intended to be ſhod. 


| Theſe are the outer Sole, the Cruſt 
which like a Wall ſurrounds it, the Frog, the 
Bars, one. on each Side, and the ſpongy; 
ſkin-like Subſtance which covers the hinder 
and cellular Part of the Foot, and is conti- 
nued to the Heel of the Horſe. 


With reſpect to the Treatment of ſome 
of theſe, the Sieur la Foſſe (to whom the 
World is indebted for many ingenious Ob- 


ſervations) has already laid down ſome Rules 
—And 


W 
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71 
— And though I dare ſay; every Man who 
has tried his Method: of Shoeing, is con- 
vinced of its Impropriety, yet ſome uſeful 
Hints may be gathered from his Doctrine. 


He fays, the Sole ſhould never be pared ; 
his Reaſon is very obvious and juſt; namely, 
that the Sole, not pared, acquires a great 
Degree of Firmneſs and Obduracy, where- 
by it is enabled to reſiſt all extraneous 


Bodies, ſuch as Glaſs, Nails, Flint, &c.. 


There is another Reaſon equally obvious, 
which is, that the-Wiſdom of the Creator 
intended this outer Sole, and its Obduracy, 
as a natural and proper Defence to the inner 
Sole, which lies immediately under the 
other, between that and the Bone of the 
Foot — This inner Sole being nothing elſe 
but the Expanſion of the great Tendon, or 


Sinew of the Leg, which is continued to the 


Bottom of the Foot, and e x the 
Bone thereof. 


This tendinous Expanſion, when the' 
outer Sole is pared, and the Animal put: 
into violent Motion, is, for want of its De- 
fence, ſuſceptible of great Pain, conſequent+ 
ly liable to great Inflammation; and from 
B 4. this 


8 
this Cauſe many a Horl bas been rendered. 
lame, perhaps caſt his Hoofs, and been un- 


done for ever. 


If it be aſked what becomes of the Sole 


when not pared, it dries, aH and 
n away. 


La Foſſe has al ſaid, the Frog ſhould 
never be pared ; his Reaſon is, that the 
Frog, being united to the great T'endon of 
the Leg (all which Tendons are unelaſtick 
Bodies) i is Itſelf an elaſtick Body, is placed 
there as @ proper Point of Support, and 
ſerves as a Baſis, to telieve the Tendon at 
each Step, or Motion, — But if the Frog be 
pared, it cannot be admitted to touch the; 
Ground; for want of which Support, the, 
Tendon is elongated and ſtrained, hence 
frequent Lameneſs of the Tendons is occa- 
ſioned; and from this Cauſe alſo Windgalls 


are moſt frequently produced. 


I know there are many People who main- 
tain Tendons to be elaſtick Bodies, but it is 


a ridiculous and vulgar Error, becauſe all 


Tendons or Muſcles are confined to their 
proper Sphere of Acting; from whence it 


will follow, that if 1 0 were elaſtick, the 
Force 


Fru 


— 


[9]. 
Force of any Muſcle (Part of which is ten- 
dinous) would be eluded, before ſuch tendi- 
nous Part could act on its proper Object. 


Moreover every Man's Eye will ſhew him, 
that Tendons are not elaſtick, from their 
looſe uncontracted Figure which is eaſily to 


be perceived in the hinder Leg of the Ne 
when he moves gently. 


"There are other Reaſons: why the Frog 
ſhould not be pared.. | 


I admitted to touch the Ground, it helps 
to ſtop the Horſe in his Career, as the Fi- 
gure of 1 it will n evince. 


The Frog, together with the Bars, occu- 
pying the hinder Part of the Foot, is de- 
ſigned by Nature to diſtend and keep it 
open, which, when cut away, ſuffers the 
Heels} the Quarters, and the coronary Ring 
to become - contracted, whereby another 
Lameneſs is produced, which ſhall bo r- 
* of in its. proper Place. 


The Bar is that Part ſituate between _ 


Heel, the Frog and the Quarter on each 
Side, and is not to be ſcooped out according 


B 5 to 
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to the general Cuſtom, for the Reaſon: laſt 
mentioned, becauſe; together with the Frog, 
its Uſe is to keep open the hinder Part of 
the Foot, as well as to defend it. 


The ſpongy, ſkin-like Subſtance: is not to 
be cut away till it becomes raggy, becauſe it 


is the Expanſion. of the Skin round.the Heel, 


its Uſe being to unite. more firmly the Foot 
and its Contents, and to keep the cellular 
Part of the Heel from growing rigid; it 
alſo ſurrounds the coronary Ring, and may 
be obſerved to peel, and dry away as it 
deſcends on the Hoof. 


Theſe are general Rules to he obſerved, 
with reſpect to every Kind of Foot. 


But becauſe la Foſſe has faid, the Sole and 
Frog ſhould never be pared, many of- our 
Countrymen, miſtaking his Meaning, have 


fallen into another Extreme, and ſo have 


not pared the Foot at all. — Vet it is neceſ- 


ſary, that the Cruſt of all Horſes which are 
mod, ſhould be pared. more or leſs, accord- 


ing to its different Degree of Strength. — 
But no general Method can be laid down in 


this Ref] . becauſe the Natures. of Feet 
differ. 


__—_— 
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differ greatly from each other,. by which 
alone the Artiſt is to be guided. 


And to prove this Neceſſity of paring the 
Cruſt, it is to be obſerved, that the Superfi- 
cies of the Cruſt of every Foot, whereon the 
Shoe reſts, becomes rotten in a few Weeks; 
ſo that if a ne Shoe be ſet upon an unſound 
Foundation, it will not ſtand firm or long. 
— The Cruſt alſo, i in ſuch Caſe, will ſnell or 
break away. 


Now where the Foot is deep and hollow, 


the Cruſt is generally thick and ſtrong ; this 
cannot be pared down too low, (fo as not to 


fall into the Quick) becauſe the Strength of 
the Cruſt alone will occaſion ſuch a Com-- 
preſſion on the interior Parts of the Foot, as 


to produce a Lameneſs, which will be ſhewn. 
in its proper Place. 


In all broad, fleſhy Feet, the Cruſt is thin, 
and ſhould therefore ſuffer the leaſt poſſible 
Loſs. — On ſuch Feet, the Raſp alone is ge- 
nerally ſufficient to make the Bottom plain, 
and produce a ſound Foundation, without 
the Uſe of the deſperate Buttreſs. 


And. thus each Kind of Foot is to be 


of Iron, adapted to the natural Tread of 


12 1 
treated, according to its different g r of 
Strength or Weakneſs. 


The Superficies of the Foot round the 
Outſide, now made plain and ſmooth, the 
dhoe is to be made quite flat; and to pre- 
vent this flat Shoe from preſſing on the Sole 
of the Horſe, the Outſide thereof is to be 
made thick, and the Inſide gradually thinner. 


In ſuch a Shoe, the Frog is admitted to 
touch the Ground, the Neceſſity of which 
has been already ſhewn; — add to this, the 
Horſe ſtands more firmly on the Ground, 
having the ſame Points of upper, as in a 
natural State. 


Here now is a plain, eaſy Method, agree- 
able to common Senſe and Reaſon, confor- 
mable to the anatomical Structure of the 
Parts, and therefore to the Deſign of Nature. 
A Method ſo plain, that one would think 
nobody could ever ſwerve from it, or com- 
mit any Miſtake in an Art, where nothing 
is required, but to make ſmooth the Sur- 


. face of the Foot, to know what Loſs of 


Cruſt each Kind of Foot will bear with Ad- 


vantage to itſelf, and to nail thereon a Piece 


—_—_—_—_ 


[13] 
the Horſe ; the Deſign, Good, or Uſe of 
the Iron, being only to defend the Cruſt 


from breaking, the Sole wanting no De- 
em +f if 1 never pared. 41-301 


If we now examine the preſent Method 
of Shoeing, by camparing it with what has 
been already ſaid, we ſhall eaſily perceive 
its ſad Effects, which ſhall be ſubject to the 


as Chapter. 


—ů— 


— „ 
CHAP. I. 
I rela live to the Fit. 


0 W the modern Artiſt uſes itte Dif- 


ference in the Treatment of any 
Kind of Foot; but with a ftrong Arm, and 


a ſharp Weapon carries all before him, and 


will take more from a weak-footed Horſe 
at one paring, than Nature can furniſh 
again in ſome Months, er ſuch are 


rendered lame. 


If a ſtrong · footed Horſe, with narrow 


k « beet Ne b. be: ba, 
bim, ſuch meets with Treatment yet more 
ſevere ; the Bar is ſcooped out, the Frag 


trim 


: 
- 
* 


[ 14 ] : 
trimmed; and the Sole drawn as thin as. 
poſſible, even to the Quick, under Pretence- 
ef giving. him. Eaſe, becauſe he ſays, he is 
hot-footed or foundered.— By which Treats 
ment, the Horſe is rendered more lame: 


than he was before, as J ſhall nnen, 
ſnew. 


In the interior Part of the Foot, (which 
few or none of theſe Artiſts. have ever exa- 
mined, at leaſt to little Purpoſe) there is a 
broad Cartilage annexed to each ſuperior: 
End, or Corner of the Foot Bone, there is 
alſo a ſmall Bone, called the Nut Bone, 


placed tranſverſely in the Foot, between 


the Bone thereof and the coronary Bone; 
the Ends of which are articulated to the 
inner Sides of the Foot Bone, whoſe Ends 
are alſo cartilaginous; and from the Situa- 


tion and Concern of theſe in all Motion, it is 


neceſſary they ſhould be of a cartilaginous, 
and plant, or yielding: Nature. 


Now when this ſame foundered Foot, (as 
it is called) is robbed of thoſe Parts, which 
were deſigned to keep it open, the Heels 


and the coronary: Ring become more con- 


tracted than they were before; by which 
Means theſe Cartilages of the Foot Bone 


[15] 


are more compreſſed. All the tendinous 
Expanſions of the Foot are compreſſed and 
inflamed, and the cartilaginous Ends of the 
Nut Bone are ſqueezed as in a Vice. 


And it is to be obſerved, that whenever 
the Heels of the Horſe are deep or narrow 


and there is a Stricture round the coronary 


Ring, all ſuch Feet are always more or leſs 
lame, after ſome Uſe, and that merely from 
the Compreſſion above named. The Truth 


of which will be more readily conceived, by 


examining the interior Structure of the Foot. 
Becauſe, as Horact ſays. 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa par aures, 
Quam que ſunt oculis. ſubjecta fidelibus.— 


But the modern Artiſts, not content with 
ruining and deſtroying: the Work of Provis 
dence, ſeem reſolved, that all their. Operas 
tions ſhall be of a Piece, and in every Fhing 
act by Comtraries —And; to prove this, I 
ſhall demonſtrate, that the Shoe commonly 
made Uſe of, is contrary toSenſe and Reaſon, 
as well as to the natural Tread of the Foe. 


It is to be underſtood, that no Horſe can 
Zo, if the Shoe reſts upon the Sole; and to 
avoid. 


[ x6 ] 


avoid this Evil, the modern Shoe muſt be 
formed, and ſtand concave ; becauſe the 
modern Shoe is made thinneſt on the Out- 
ſide, and thickeſt on the Inſide. oe 


Mark now the Inconveniences ariſing 
# from the unequal Surface of ſuch a Shoe. 


| The Horſe having fewer Points of Sups 
port, is more liable to blunder, to- ſtrain 
the Tendons, injure the Cartilages and Li- 
| gaments, break the Bones of the Foot, 
ö and to diſlocate ſome of the Points of the 


Pore Part. 


The Weight of the Horſe bears chiefly 
en the inner Side of this Shoe, which is the 
higheſt Part; ſo that the Nails at the Heel, 
(when the Horſe comes to act) muſt break, 
or give Way, or tear the Cruſt; hereby the 
Shoe gets ſomewhat looſe, the finer Sand. 
inſinuates itſelf between the Foot and the 
Shoe-Heel, and the Horſe is, according to 
our Phraſe, gravelled; perhaps, gets a Corn, 
with which he is. lame for Life ; no Cure 
being ſuppoſed to be had for this Evil. 


In this Kind of Shoe, tho' the Frog be 
not | it will be removed to ſuch a 
Diſtance: 


— . —— - —-  —— ——-— > — — 
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Diſtance from the Ground, that it cannot 
be admitted to touch it; by which Interven- 
tion of the Shoe the great Tendon loſes its 


Support, as much as if the ros was 
pared, 


Further, the Heel of the Horſe is ae 
ed and eat away, and the Cruſt more liable 
to be broke; nevertheleſs, theſe Men are 
obſtinate and weak enough to affirm the 
contrary, and give it as a Reaſon for making 
the Outſide of the Shoe thinneſt, not per- 


ceiving the Conſequence of fuch 2 
Preſſure on the Cruſt. 


Having now proved, that Variety.of Lame- 
neſs is produced by a wrong Method of 
Shaeing, I ſhall leave what has been ſaid ta 
the Conſideration of the Reader; the Truth 
of which, Obſervation and Experience will 


make manifeſt. 


CHAP 
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"CHAP, III. 
5 Contains fame further Ob/ervations on Shoei 


E T the Shoe on every Horſe ſtand 
| wider at the Points of the Heels than 
| the Foot itſelf; otherwiſe, as the Foot grows 
| - in Length, the Heel of the Shoe in a ſhort 
| Time gets within the Heel of the Horſe; 
which Preſſure often breaks the Cruſt, pro- 


duces a temporary Lameneſs, perhaps a 
Corn. 


Let every Kind of Foot be kept as ſhort 
at the Toe as poſſible, (fo as not to affect 
the Quick) for by a long Toe, the Foot 

becomes thin and weak, the Heels low, and 

| if the Tendons of the Leg are ſtrained; the 
| ſhortneſs of the Toe helps alſo to widen 

. narrow Heels. 


In all thin weak-footed Horſes, the Raſp 
| ſhould be laid on the Toe in ſuch a Manner, 
dlkſZzł8s⸗x to render it as thick as may be; by 
which Means the whole Foot becomes gra- 

| dually thicker, higher, and ſtronger. 


In all Feet, whoſe Texture is very ſtrong, 
the Raſp may be laid obliquely on the Fore 
Part of the Foot towards the Toe, and the 
Toe: 


— 


— — TEES" Io III — — — 
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Toe itſelf thinned, whereby the Compreſſion 


on. the Parts may, perhaps, be rendered 
ſomewhat leſs. : "I 


But this Raſp is to be uſed with Diſcre- 
tion, leſt the Cruſt being rendered too 
thin, and not being able to ſupport the 
Weight of the Horſe, a Sand-crack enſue 3 
which frequently happens, from too free, or 
unſkilful Uſe of this Tool, and from the 
natural rigid Texture of the Coronet. 


The Heel of the Shoe, on all ſtrong and 
narrow-heeled Horſes, ſhould be made ſtrait 
at the extreme Points; the Form of the 


Shoe in_ ſome Meaſure helping to diſtend 
the Heel of the Horſe. 


Ir hes" bann 660 as, ee Ha 
Frog or Sole ſhould ever be pared ; never- 
theleſs, it muſt be -underſtood, that it 1s 
impoſſible to pare the Cruſt, without taking 
away ſome of the adjacent Sole, and it is 
alſo requiſite, in order to obtain a ſmooth 
and even Surface, ſo far as the Breadth of 
the Shoe reaches, and no farther. 


 Fhe Frog alſo will become ragged, 
and looſe Pieces will occaſionally ſeparate 
from, 
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from the Body thereof, perhaps in one Foot, 
and not in the other. When this happens, 
it ſnould be cut away with a Knife, to pre- 
vent the Gravel lodging therein.— The in- 
ferior Point of the ſame, towards the Toe, 
may alſo be taken down, in ſome Kinds of 


Feet, where it grows high. 


La Faſſe has given us a Caution ck 
the Uſe of Cramps, or what in England we 
call Corking ; that is, turning up the mot 
at the Points of the Heels, 


He ſays, that the Frog being hereby re; 
moved to a great Diſtance from the Ground, 
the Tendon will be inevitably ruptured; — 
but this is true only in Part. In the Sum- 
mer-time, when the Ground is dry and 
bard, I think this Effe&t would frequently 
happen, eſpecially if the Horſe was rode 
hard. — But in the Winter-time, when the 
Ground is wet, this cannot happen in a flat 
Shoe; becauſe the Corking of the Shoe- 
Heels is then buried in the Ground, where- 
by the Frog is ſtill admitted to touch the 
Ground, and to reſt thereon. —And it is 


\ neceſſary that all Sportſmen, who hunt on 


hilly or ſlippery Countries, ſhould have the 
Shoe-Heels turned up a little in the Winter- 
15 time, 


4 
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time, eſpecially. the hinder Ones, for the 
Security of their Perſons. | 


This Method of treating the Foot, and 
ſuch a kind of Shoe as has been deſcribed, 
I have uſed many Years; and, to the beſt 
of my Remembrance, have not had a Horſe 
lame ſince, except when pricked by. the 
Blackſmith ;—and it is a Matter of the 
greateſt Aſtoniſhment to me, how any other 
Form of a Shoe could ever come into gene- 


ral Uſe. 


| Now this flat Shoe is not to be made with 

a ſmooth Surface, after the French Manner, 
but channelled round, or what is called ful- 
lered, after the Engliſʒ Manner; by which 
the Horſe is better prevented from ſliding 


about, and the Heads of the Nails are En 


liable to be broke off; both which Incon- 
veniences attend the Shoe whoſe Surface i 18 
ſmooth 2 


But ſo gent are theſe our Artiſts, (Who 
do not want to be taught, or, in other 
Words, know every Thing) that not one in 
Twenty of them can make theſe flat Shoes, 


tho' a Pattern lies before them, for which 


\ Reaſon 
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Reaſon they n, diſlike and condemn 
them. . 


\ 


It has hitherto been BOLD a difficult 
Matter to prevent Horſes from Cutting ; 
nevertheleſs, it is generally very eaſy. 


Whoever will be at the Trouble of exa- 
mining the Feet of ſuch Horſes as are ac- 
i cuſtomed to cut themſelves, will at all 
1 Times, and in all Horſes, find the Cauſe 
to be the ſame; namely, the turning out 
their Toes. 


5 From hence alſo the Neceſſity of Boots, 
and Bolſters, and Bandages, round the 
| | Fetlocks of half the Horſes that are trained 
N at Newmarket, to prevent knocking their 


. Joints together. 

1 Now the Colt ſtanding to graze with an 
1 out- ſtretched Foot, which is no uncommon 
K Poſture, reſts chiefly on the Inſide of it, by 


17 


£4 , 


{ which Means that Part is worn loweſt; this 
is diſregarded; and, by a Habit of Stand- 
| ing, the Toe grows outward, and he be- 
1 comes crooked from the Fetlock Joint down- 
Wards. 


It may perhaps be ſaid, that this Habit 
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of turning out the Toe is entailed by Na- 
ture; but whether it be natural, or ac- 
quired, the true Cauſe of it is ſtill the ſame 
in all Horſes, and depends on nothing elſe, 


but the inſide Heel being lower than the 
Outſide. 


And to prove this Doctrine, as ſoon as 
you perceive the Colt's Toe turning out, 
pare down the Outſide of the Foot as much 
as you can; repeat it as often as the Foot 
will allow, and let the Inſide alone; fo will 
he grow ſtrait on his Legs and Feet, and 
never cut or knock himſelf about when he 
comes into Ule, 


This Method will alſo prevent grown 
Horſes from Cutting, if the Cruſt of the 
Foot be ſtrong enough to bear a ſufficient 
Loſs; if not, the Subſtance of the Iron 
may be made thicker for the Inſide of the 
Foot, from the Heel to the Toe, than it is 
for the Outſide; and where it is practicable, 
and ſhall appear neceſſary, both theſe Me- 
thods may be uſed, and both will aſſiſt for 
the Purpoſe.— I have rode a Horſe treated 
in this Manner ſeveral Years, and have 
found hut little Inconvenience to his Going, 


him point, as they call it, or ſtand ftrait on 
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or to his Feet, much depending in {his Ol 
on the Goodneſs thereof. 1 


Such of che Dealers, who are Maſters of 
their Buſineſs, uſe this kind of Shoe to raiſe 
the Inſide of the Horſe's Foot, and make 


his Feet; and the Chapman, who thinks 


he has bought 1 a ſtrait legged Nag, is much 
ſurprized at the Alteration he perceives in 
him, the firſt Time he is ſhod in uy 


Shoes. 


The Cruſt ſhould alſo be ſuffered to'grow 
fulleſt on the Inſide of the Foot, and the 
outer Part thereof be raſped away as fat 


as can be ſpared. 


| Nevettheleſs, the modern Shout; 205bh 


in all Things by Contraries, raſp away as 
much as ny can m the inner Part of the 
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2 It wil be proved, that horn i but 
gp a partial Good. a 


JT hon been ſaid already; that Horſes, 
whoſe Feet are contracted round the 
1 Nein 
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hinder Part, or whoſe Cruſt is deep and 
ſtrong, are always more or leſs lame, when 
they have been ſhod and uſed any Time; 


and that from a Compreſſion on the Con- 


tents of the Foot. 


And no Method of Shoeing whatſoever 
will prevent the Lameneſs of ſuch Feet; 
and yet no Man ever ſaw a Horſe (with this, 
or any other kind of Foot) lame, but by 
ſome Injury whilſt he remained unbroke, 


and running about in a State of Nature. 


There are many Men, who can often 


diſtinguiſh this Kind of Foot, and pro- 
nounce with Certainty the Lameneſs there- 
of, eyen without ſeeing the Horſe move at 


all; as readily as other Men ſhall diſtmguiſh 


Gold from Silver, or Lead from Iron. 


But becauſe all Men have not been atten- 


tive enough to make the ſame Diſcoveries, 
ſome thro' - Ignorance, or Prejudice to their 
own Opinions, have aſſerted and maintain. 
ed other Kinds of Lameneſs, which do not 
exiſt at all; and talk of Horſes being Cheſt- 
foundered, and ſhook in the Shoulders, 
when the Diſorder is in the Feet alone. 4 


$77 Where ore 
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| Wherefore know all Men by theſe Pre- 
ſents, that whoſoever talks of Horſes being 


| Cheſt-foundered, or ſhook in the Shoulders, 
is an ignorant Pretender to the Knowledge 
J of this Animal, and is himſelf ſnaken in 
| the Head. | 


Now to prove the Truth of this Doctrine, 
| and that Shoeing is but a partial God; 
"4 take this ſame narrow-heeled, or ſtrong- 
1 footed Horſe (which, becauſe it is fair to 
1's the Eye, the Blackſmith perhaps calls a 
very good one) pare down the Cruſt as much 
1 as you can, cut the Toe off round and 
| F | ſhort, and turn him out to Graſs bare-foot- 
. ed, he will become ſound in a Courſe of 
5 | Time, if the Bones or the Cartilages of the 
| Foot are not diſeaſed. 


The true Cauſe of which is, that the 
Foot not being confined in. a Shoe, the 
Weight of the Horſe expands the ſame ; 
the Cruſt, and the Stricture of the coro- 

4 nary Ring, is relaxed by the Dews and 
| | Moiſture, and the Compreſſion on the Parts 
i 1 
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is re moved. 


. And herein alone it is, that the unſkilful 
1 are impoſed upon by the Farrier, Who (hav- 


ing 
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ing done ſomething to your Horſe, for what 
he calls a Lameneſs in the Shoulder, and 
ordered him to be turned to Graſs) vainly 
believes ſuch Soundneſs to be the Effect of 
his Remedy; and you, for want of better 
Knowledge of the Animal, are perſuaded to 
believe the ſame. 


Take the ſame Horſe, whoſe Feet by 
their open Figure and relaxed State are be- 
come found, confine them again in a Shoe, 
keep him at Houſe, in ſpite of all Art they 
will become contracted, and he lame again 
perhaps the firſt Time of Riding; eſpeci- 
ally if the Weather be hot and dry, merely 
from the Compreſſion above-named. 


Who now does not ſee the horrid Barba- 
rities of Rowelling, Bliſtering, nay, even 
boring the Shoulders with a red-hot Iron, 
(under Pretence of curing a Lameneſs there- 
in) committed on this moſt noble Animal, 
by the Obſtinacy, Pride, or Folly of Man- 
kind. 


Yet I would not be underſtood to mean, 
that there is no ſuch Thing as a Lameneſs 
in the Shoulder ; becauſe the Muſcles and 
Ligaments thereof are liable to be ſtrained, 
C 2 as 
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as well as other muſcular and ligamentous 
Parts. 


But that no Man may ever after be mi- 
ſtaken herein, I will lay down one unerring 
Rule, whereby he may diſtinguiſh the Rea- 
lity of this Diſorder, without conſulting the 
Farrier at all; which is, that the Horſe, 
in this Circumſtance, always drags his Toe 
upon the Ground ; for it is impoſſible that 
the Horſe can extend his Foot to go on, 
without extending alſo the Muſcles of the 
Shoulder, which Act of Extenſion he, to 


[ avoid Pain, or from Inability, does not chuſe 


to have performed. 


It appears alſo, from the Nature of the 
Articulation of the humeral Bone with the 
Scapula, or blade Bone, that ſuch is capa- 
ble of Diſlocation, either forward or back- 
ward; for my own Part, I have never 
known any Inſtance thereof, in all the vari- 
ous Kinds of Work that I have ſeen Horſes 
perform ; yet there are many Farriers in 
this Kingdom, who pretend to have cured 
this Diſlocation, by the Means of a Patten- 
ſhoe put on the Foot of the lame Leg; the 
Truth of which they would atteſt on Oath, 
perhaps, ſeal with their Blood. 


Now 


— 


us 


1 
Now if this does ever happen, the Ap- 
pearance of it will be fo remarkable, that 
no Man can miſtake it: But this Patten- 
ſhoe muſt of Neceſſity do Harm inſtead of 
Good ; becauſe it will force the Head of 


the humeral Bone further from it's Articu- 
lation with the Scapula. 


The proper Method of reducing all Diſ- 
locations 1s by Extenſion, and counter Ex- 
tenſion ; but I am of Opinion, if a Diſlo- 
cation of this Joint was ever to happen, the 


Ligaments of the ſame would be ruptured 
alſo. 


From the Offification of the Cartilages, 
contracted Form of the Feet, and ſubſe- 
quent Pain, the Muſcles of the Shoulder 
may perhaps ſometimes waſte away, and (as 
I take it) this is what is generally meant 
by the Word Cheſt-foundered, or ſhuck in 
the Shoulders; which miſtake ariſes from 
not underſtanding the Nature of Feet. 


Now from the Pain occaſioned by a Spa- 


vin, or other Diſorders in the Joint of the 
Hock, the Muſcles of the Quarter will fre- 
quently waſte away alſo; but it will be 


_—y abſurd in either of theſe Caſes. to 
C 3 ſay, 
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ſay, that the Lameneſs of the Horſe is in 
the Shoulder, or in the Quarter. 


From Blows alſo received on the Shoul- 
der, the muſcular Parts may waſte away, 
in like Manner as in the human Species, 
where the Nerve has been affected; but 
this laſt is a very uncommon Caſe, and 
when it happens is very diſtinguiſhable; and 
for which, I believe, there is no Remedy, 


To prove ſtill further, that Shoeing is 
but a partial Good. When any other Kind 
of Foot is become ſhelly and broken, the 
Cruſt thin, or the Heels low, turn the 
Horſe out to Graſs without Shoes, raſp the 
Foot ſhort at the Toe, keep it conſtantly 
raſped as it grows, ſuch Foot will in a ſhort 
Time flouriſh again, and become juſt as 
it was in a natural State, when he was a 
Colt. 


And here let it be remembered, that it 
is much to the Advantage of all Colts to 
keep their Toes. ſhort; Mares alſo in Foal 
will by this Means carry their Load much 
eaſter, —Diſcretion being had thereunto, as 
in paring the human Nail, which, if cut 
too cloſe, will cauſe a temporary Sorenels. 


Never- 


in 


diate Soreneſs, which will ſoon go off, at- 
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Nevertheleſs no Harm, except an imme- 


tends cutting the Toe of the Horſe even to 
the Quick, as ſhall be immediately ſhewn. 


If you have a Horſe, whoſe Foot is fleſhy, 
or what 1s generally called pumiced, whoſe 
Sole is higher than the Cruſt, take him and - 
cut him round at the Toe, till the Blood 
follows, and ſtands in Drops; turn him to 
Graſs bare-footed, he will in a ſhort Time 
make a new Shoot at the Coronet, the weak 
Cruſt will become by Degrees more ſolid, 
and the thin Sole more obdurate, the Heels, 
will get high and ſtrong, and behold, where 
you could not before well find a Place to 
drive a Nail, the whole Foot is now ren- 
dered tough and firm, will bear Hammer- 


ing like a Piece of Board, will carry 


as flat 


a Shoe as any other Kind of Foot, and will 
continue lo to do, if it be never pared or 


ſtoppe 


d. — Provided always, the interior 


Parts of the Foot have not been e 5 
Diſeaſe or Accident. 


By the ſame Means, Horſes, who have 
had Corns on their Heels many Years, are 


cured with Certainty. 
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By the ſame Means, falſe Quarters are 
cured, : 


By the ſame Means Sandcracks are cured; 
but if you take three Parts of Friar's Bal- 


fam, and one Part of Aqua Fortis, mix 


theſe, dip ſome Lint therein, apply to the 
Part and cover it with any unctuous Medi- 
cine ſpread on Tow, it will help to unite 
the divided Hoof ſooner. 


Nor are theſe Effects at all to be won- 
dered at; for by this cutting to the Quick, 
an entire new Hoof puſhes itſelf out; and 
as the Toe is kept cut, the freſh Shoots of 
the Foot are to be ſeen deſcending on the 
Hoof below the coronary Ring ; and there 
i; no Inconvenience at all attending this 
Operation, but a Soreneſs of the Part when 
firſt cut; nor does the Horſe want any 


Care, but to be turned out on ſoft Land, 


the Foot ſeldom requiring to be cut to 
the Quick more than once, but muſt be 


kept as ſhort as can be, till you want to 
uſe him. 


For theſe Reaſons it is manifeſt enough, 


that all *. when turned to Graſs for a 
Time, 


are 


"nl 
Time, ſhould have their Shoes taken off, 
and their Toes kept raſped round and ſhort. 


The Feet of Stallions are alſo beſt with- 


out Shoes, whether they are kept at Houſe 


or Abroad ; the Cruft at the Bottom of the 
Foot being occaſionally pared down, accord- 
ing to the Depth, and Strength, and Growth 
thereof. 


Let any Man keep one Foot of a Stallion 
ſo managed, and the other in a Shoe, he 
will ſoon find a wide Difference between 
the two Feet. | 


Hence it will follow, that all Breeders 
of Horſes ſhould be well verſed in the 
Difference of Feet, the Laws of Nature ſel- 
dom varying in this or other Reſpects. 


And here occurs to me the wrong Judg- 
ment of the Grooms, in the indiſcriminate 
Cuſtom of Stopping and Greaſing all Sorts 
of Feet; for Greaſing and Stopping ſuch 
Feet, whofe Cruft is weak, and whoſe Sole 
is ſpongy, will render them more weak and 
more ſpongy ; ſuch Feet cannot be kept 
too dry. 


C5 Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, it is neceſſary to anoint 
the coronary Ring of ſuch with ſome cool- 
ing Oil, Ointment, or mucilaginous Com- 
poſition, to keep it pliant, and free from 
Contraction — Urine will alſo render the 
Cruſt of weak Feet tough, and help to 
conſolidate the Sole. 


On the other Hand, ſtrong Feet cannot 
be kept too full of Oil, and for ſuch, ſoft 
Clay 1 is the beſt Stopping, all Dung render- 
ing the Parts more or leſs rotten. 


„ 

0 tl Treats of various other Lamenc/s. 

i A FOSSE has given us various Ac- 
[ {il counts of fractured Bones in the Foot; 
10 for my own Part, I have never ſeen any 
+ ſuch Thing, but can eaſily give Credit to 
1 the Poſſibility thereof. 

[FI Yet I have ſeen many Inſtances of ſudden 
Wl. Lameneſs brought on Horſes when hunt- 
1. ing, by a falſe Step, which Horſes have 
110 continued lame their whole Life-time; and 


which, upon Examination, I have always 
found 
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found: to be owing to the Oſſification of the 
Cartilages of the Bones, and an Induration 
or Enlargement of the Ligaments belong- 
ing to the Joint of the Foot; the Bones 
themſelves being ſometimes waſted, ſome- 
times enlarged — and it is no uncommon 
Thing to meet a Horſe, whoſe Feet are 
not Fellows, the natural Form of the in- 


ured Foot being generally altered hereby 


And nothing can contribute more to ſuch 
an Accident, than the unequal Preſſure of 
the Foot in our modern Concave Shoe. 


The Stricture of a deep Cruſt, and nar- 
row Form of the Foot with hard Riding, 
and much Uſe, will alſo produce an Oſſifi- 
cation of the Cartilages of the Joint of the 


Foot, from which a Stiffneſs in the Part 


always enſues.—There is alſo a Diſeaſe 
of the Joint, called Anchylaſis, by which is 
to be underſtood a total Loſs of Motion in 
ſuch Joint. | | 


In every Joint there are Glands, the Uſe 
of which is to pour forth in Action a Mucus, 
that ſerves to lubricate the Heads of the 
Bones, all which, for the Sake of Motion, 
are covered with a Cartilage or Griſtle, 


Now 
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Now when theſe Glands are inflamed by 
Motion, they grow occaſionally rigid, pour 
forth more ſparingly their Mucus, and at 
length become dry and indurated. —Hence I 
"8 have been led to think, this Offification of 
138 the Cartilages is oftentimes no more than a 
11 ſecondary Diſorder, depending on the State 
$ of the Mucus. 


14 I have ſeen frequent Inſtances, where the 
| 1 Fetlock Joint of a hunted Stag has been 
cut aſunder in the Summer-time, when the 
ö Leaps have been ſtrong, and the Ground 
hard and dry; the Mucus thereof having 
been of a very ſanguine Colour. 


| oY 
| That Inflammation attends the Glands, 


Who now ſhall doubt, the ſame may hap- 
pen to the Horſe, eſpecially when another 
Weight is added to his own ? —Moreover, 
there are Inſtances, where the Mucus of the 
Joint in human Bodies has been fo diſeaſed, 
either by Accident, or bad Habit of Body, 
as to corrode the cartilaginous Heads of the 


Bones. 


The Fetlock Joint is liable to frequent 
Lameneſs, from Blows received thereon, 


whereby the Ligaments ſurrounding it be- 


3 come 
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come inflamed and rigid, and the outer 


Tegument or Skin is thickened or indu- 
rated.— It is liable alſo to Diſlocation. 


Lameneſs alſo will enſue from Windgalls, 
Running Thruſhes, Splints, Ring-bone, 
Canker in the Foot, ſtraining the Tendons, 
and what is called a Letting-down, or Re- 
laxation of the Sinew, and from broken 
Bones. 2 | 


Now theſe which have been recited, are 
the only Kinds of Lameneſs, that I have 
ever been able to diſcover attending the 
Fore Part of the Horſe—Except ſuch as are 
occaſioned by the Criſis of a Fever, or by 
Injuries received from extraneous Bodies— 
And I have been the more particular in 
ſetting forth the Nature of ſome of theſe, 
that the Unſkilful may not be impoſed on 
by the Ignorance of Farriers, nor the Horſe 
puniſhed for an incurable Diſorder. . 


In the hinder Part of the Foot, Lame- 
neſs is much leſs frequent than in the Fore 
Part, and leſs various. 


A Diſlocation of the Hip, or Whirl-bone, 
happens very ſeldom, and whenever it does, 
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it proceeds from a Rupture of the round 
Ligament (occaſioned by ſome Violence) or 
an Elongation of the ſame, from a - Diſeaſe 
of the Part; Inſtances of both which I 
have ſeen in a Bullock and a Horſe, as well 
as of Fractures of the Head of the Thigh 
Bone, and of the Os Ilium. 


Now to diſtinguiſh with 8 che 
Reality of theſe, it muſt be obſerved, that 
when the Bone is broke in either of theſe 
Caſes, the Animal will in a few Days begin 
to reſt upon that Leg a little, and gradually 
more and more, till the Bone conſolidates, 
and becomes united; but when the Liga- 
ment is ruptured, or elongated to a certain 
Degree, the Head of the Bone falls from 
the Socket, the Leg ſwings, the Animal 
cannot reſt upon it at all, and by continu- 
ally bearing all the Weight upon the other 
Leg, he ſoon becomes lame of that alſo, 
and at laſt does not chuſe to ſtand at all. — 
Moreover, in the Caſe of Elongation or 
Rupture of the Ligament, the whole Limb 
becomes longer; and in the Caſe of a 
Fracture of the Thigh-bone, it becomes 
ſhorter ; but in a Fracture of the Os Ilium, 
this Abbreviation may or may not happen, 
depending alone on the Nature or Manner 


of the Fracture. 
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But the common Lameneſs attending this 


Joint is occaſioned by the relaxed State of 
the Ligaments ſurrounding it, brought on 
by ſome Strain at firſt; and by Exerciſe con- 
tinued on ſuch weak Part. Which Lame- 
neſs is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from a Lameneſs 
in the Stifle; becauſe the Horſe, in this lat- 
ter Caſe, drags his Toe upon the Ground 
when put in Motion, but in the other he 
does not. 


From a Sudden Strain, or Exerciſe con- 
tinued on a weak Part, a Swelling will ariſe 
on the Hock, attended with Lameneſs. 


From a ſudden Strain ſudden Swellings 
will ariſe in the Cavities on each Side the 
Hock, attended with great Pain. 


Of Spavins there are two Sorts, one 
called the Bone Spavin, the other the Blood 
Spavin. 


A Curb is a Swelling on the Joint of the 
hinder Leg below the Hock All theſe are 
generally productive of Lameneſs. 


Another Lameneſs there is, which, ac- 
cording to the Jockies ſtile, proceeds from 
Humours, . 
Now 
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| Now moſt of the learned World, who 
have wrote on this SubjeH, have made 
themſelves merry with the Jockies and Far- 
riers, for uſing the Word Humours, when 
the Horſe 1s ſuppoſed to have a crazy Con- 
ſtitution, or bad Habit of Body. 


And yet herein the Learned and Un- 
learned both mean the ſame Thing, as ap- 

rs from the Practice of the one, and 
Writing of the other—The Unlearned in 
this Caſe admmiſter Phyſick, and Piſſing 
Drinks, put in Rowels, and turn to Graſs; 
the Learned recommend Purging, and At 
teratives, and Salt Marſhes. 


— 


But as all Words are arbitrary, and at 
the Will of the Impoſer, it ſeems to me of 
little Conſequence what Choice we make of 
Words, provided always, they are uſed to 
bear a determinate Meaning—So that for 
the Sake of Peace, Diſtinction, and Cuſtom, 
I am well content this good old Phraſe 
ſhould ſtand it's Ground unmoleſted. | 


There is Lameneſs then proceeding from 
Humours ; that is to ſay, the Blood and 
Juices in ſome Conſtitutions are very viſcid, 


and not paſling fo readily thro' the various 
Canals 


/ 
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Canals of Circulation, Obſtructions do ariſe, 
by which the ſoft Parts are affected with 


Pain, and Lameneſs enſues ſometimes in 
one Part, ſometimes in another. 


Pray, Why is not the Word Humour as 
proper here, as any other Word, if not * 
plied to any other Purpole ? 


gr 


Treats of the Management of theſe Kinds of 
Lameneſs which have been already recited. 


OW the Farriers, when the Cauſe of 
Lameneſs is not viſible to them, do 


moſt frequently aſſert, that it is in the 


Shoulder, and by Chance, that it is in the 
Foot. 


When they allow this laſt to be the Caſe, 
their Method of acting is firſt to bliſter, 
and then fire the coronary Ring all round, 
at various Intervals of Space. 


But bliſtering inflames, and firing con- 
tracts the coronary Ring, and renders it 
more rigid; the Effects of which ſeem to 
want no Annotations. | 


For 
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For deep or narrow Feet, which are 
always lame after ſome Uſe, keeping at 
Graſs is moſt beneficial ; and perhaps, 
many Horſes with ſtrong, deep Feet, might 
ride beſt, if never ſhod at all, but raſped 
round at the Toe with Diſeretion. 


From a Lameneſs ariſing from Compreſ- 
hon, La Foffe has propoſed two Remedies; 
one is to draw the Sole, the other to bleed | 
in the Foot; both which our Farriers (miſ- 
taking his Meaning) abſurdly practice for 
Lameneſs ariſing from contracted Feet; 
neither of which can be of any Uſe in this 
Caſe, unleſs ſuch Practice could alter the 
Texture of the Cruſt, and Form of the 
Foot. But if I underſtand La Foſſe rightly, 
theſe Methods are propoſed-to remove the 
Inflammation of the Parts, brought on by a 
ſudden Compreſſion of the coronary Bone 
upon the Nut Bone, from a falſe Step, and 
to prevent the Oſſification of the Cartilages 
of theſe Bones, and the Induration of the 
Ligaments. 


For Sandcracks, Corns, falſe Quarters, 
and pumiced Feet, where there is no con- 
comitant Diſeaſe or Injury, the Method of 
Cure has been already ſhewn, 


When 
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When the Cartilages are offified, there 


is no Cure; — for an Anchyloſis, there is 
no Cure; — where the Bones of the Foot 
are enlarged or waſted, there is no Cure. 


To remove the Inflammation -of the 
Glands, and to prevent an Induration of the 
ligamentous Parts, and the outer Tegument 
of the Fetlock Joint, the Conſequence of 
repeated Violence, it is a good Cuſtom for 
all Sportſmen to cauſe theſe Joints of the 
Horſe, aſter a Day's Hunting, to be well 
fomented with Flannels dipped in warm 
Water, or a Decoction of ſome emollient 
Herbs ; and when the Parts are dry and 
well rubbed, ſuch ſhould be filled with ſome 
cooling Oil or Ointment, (becauſe Punctures 
will occaſionally happen on the Part) and 
ſome warm Flannel Cloths be moderately 
bound thereon, for the enſuing Night. 


For want of this, or ſome ſuch Method, 
Induration of the Ligaments and ſubſequent 
Lameneſs (as was before ſaid) often happens 
to this Joint. 


To cure this, the Farrier bliſters and fires 
the Joint, by which Methods the Parts 
become more indurated, and they are as 
. con- 


$5 


contradictory to the Diſorder, as endeavour- 
ing to extinguiſh Fire, by pouring Spirits of 
Wine thereon. — For a Lameneſs of the 
Tendon he uſes the ſame Methods. 


Now the Tendon is enveloped in a 
Sheath, whereon are ſituate many ſmall 
Glands, that are forced by the Action of 
ſuch Tendon to pour forth their Mucus, 
which ſerves as Oil to lubricate the ſame, | 
and to keep it from growing dry and rigid, 
as otherwiſe it would do like any other 
Cord or String. 


Between this Sheath and the Skin of the 
Leg, where nothing intervenes but a thin 
Membrane, what Hand can determine the 
Boundaries of theſe Bodies, whoſe Appear- 


ance, by the Heat of the Iron, is made un- 
diſtinguiſhable to the Eye ? 


Mark now the Event. 


If the Fire reaches no further than the 
Skin, no Advantage can accrue to the 
Tendon, but the Fibres of the Skin wil 
become contracted, and leſs pliant ;—if the 
Fire reaches this Sheath, ſome of its Glands 
are deſtroyed, and the Tendon becomes 
| more 
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more or leſs rigid. If the Tendon be burnt, 
the Conſequence will be ſtill worſe, and in 
either Caſe the Velocity of Motion will be 
impeded ; no Man, (I believe) remember- 
ing a Race-Horſe once fired, equal to what 
he was before. 


In both theſe Caſes, where the Skin or 
Ligaments ſurrounding the Fetlock Joint, 
or the Tendon is thickened and indurated 
from repeated Violence, or Exerciſe conti- 


nued on a weak or inflamed Part, the fol- 
lowing Method may be uſed. 


Turn your Horſe looſe in ſome open 
Building, let the injured Parts be fomented 
twice a Day with the Decoction of ſome 
emollient Herbs boiled in Water, ſuch as 
White Lily Roots, Mallows, Elder Leaves, 


and Flowers, Bay Leaves, or the like. The 


Parts, when dry, are to be filled with ſome 
cooling Oil, and ſome of the Fomentation 
is to be thickened with Oatmeal, to the 
Conſiſtence of a Pultis, and kept thereon. 


When the Induration and Tenſion is 
gone off, a Cataplaſm may be applied twice 
a Day, compoſed of common Salt and the 
White of Eggs, mixed with a little Vinegar 

and 
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and Oatmeal, and the Parts bathed with 
cold Vinegar (Heat evaporating the ſubtle 
Spirit thereof) after the Uſe of which, for 
a Time, the Horſe ſhould be turned to 
Graſs, and indulged with proper Reſt. 


With reſpe& to Reſt, the Farrier has a 
great Advantage by Bliſtering and Firing, 
becauſe the Leg is ſo inflamed hereby, that 
It is impoſſible to ride the Horſe for a conſi- 
derable Time after the Operation. —Hence, 
his Soundneſs is generally thought to be 
the Effect of Bliſtering and Firing ; which 
ought, in Reality, to be imputed to the 
Reſt he has had. 


But when any other Method' has been 
uſed for this Purpoſe, and the Part looks 
fair to the Eye, the Rider mounts, his 
Horſe is lame again the firſt Day, and the 
Groom wiſely concludes, he will never 
ſtand ſound without being fired. 


Now let every Man, who has ever ſtrain- 


ed the Tendons of his Wriſt or Ancle, re- 
flect on the Pain he has ſuffered from the 
leaſt Motion of the Parts ; and how long 
a Time has been required, before he has 


been able to bear the Extenſion of ſuch 
Tendons, 
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Tendons, even when all Appearances have 


been fair. — Will not the Caſe be ſuch with 
the Horſe. 


And here I cannot help cenſuring the 
Jockey, who, having his Horſe matched, 
and in his Exerciſe the Tendons are fo 
inflamed, that he cannot be allowed to 
gallop, yet conſtantly takes him out Morn- 
ing and Evening to give him walking Exer- 
ciſe. : 


But this walking Exerciſe can contribute 
little towards keeping him in Wind, or 
making him fir for the Race, yet ſtill helps 
to fatigue the Tendon. Whereas, if the 
Horſe was kept quiet, and proper Applica- 
tions applied to the injured Part, it is very 
poſſible he might recover ſoon enough for 
his Purpoſe. Therefore, when it is thought 
improper for him to gallop, it muſt be 
much better for him to lie quiet till ; and 
the moſt proper Applications I know of in 
this Caſe, are to bathe the Parts with cold 
Vinegar, to rub in ſome cooling Oil when 
it is dry, and to renew the Cataplaſm of 
Salt twice a Day; Salt externally uſed, be- 


ing the greateſt Diſcutient I am acquainted 
ho 
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A high-heel'd Shoe will alſo be of Uſe 


in this Caſe, as it will help in ſome Meaſure 


to keep the Tendon relaxed. — And the 
Uſe of. Spirits on tendinous Parts do Harm, 
becauſe they render the Fibres rigid. 


Now I beg Leave to repeat what has 
been in Part faid already ; namely, that all 
Lameneſs in the Tendon of a Draught, 
Road, or Running Horſe, happens nimeteen 
Times in Twenty from the unequal Preſſure 
of the Foot in our modern Concave Shoe, 
and from robbing the Tendon of its proper 
Point of Support, by paring the Frog. — 
Hunters indeed may occaſionally get a 
Lameneſs in the Tendon, from various In- 


juries and Violence received in their diffe- 


rent Kinds of Work. 


The Method of curing Windgalls, ac- 
cording to the preſent Mode, is various; 
but before any Thing is ſaid touching this 
Practice, it is neceſſary to ſnew what they 


arc. 


From Strains, or Blows received on the 


tendinous or membranous Parts, the Juices 
of the Glands are poured forth, and be- 
come enveloped in a Cyſt, or Bag. | 

| Its 
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Its Contents are ſimilar to the White of 
an Egg, and the Diſeaſe is correſpondent 
to what the Surgeons call a Ganglion on 
the human Wriſt. 


Nowy ſome Farriers let out the Contents 
of this encyſted Tumour with a Knife or 
Lancet, which is always ſure to be filled 
again when the Wound is healed, after 
having been attended with much Pain. 
Others bliſter, which for a Time ſeems to 
have diſcharged this Swelling, but' when 
the Horſe comes into Uſe it ſoon fills again. 


Others fire upon the Part, by which the 
outer Tegument or Skin is rendered rigid 
and indurated; hence the Pain occaſioned 
by theſe Tumours is greater than it was 
before, and the Horſe is rendered fit for 
nothing-but the Cart. 


Now mark a ſhort. eaſy Cure for this in- 
curable Diſorder, by the unſkilful Manage- 
ment of which, Thouſands of good Horſes 
have been undone. 


Throw the Horſe, make an oval Inciſion 
into the Skin, take off the' ſame firſt, and 
after that the Bag and its Contents, — This 


Ds will 
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will ſoon get well with proper Dreſſings.— 
To be treated of in the Chapter of Wounds, 


Dogs alſo are ſubject to this Diſorder, on 
the Knee, for the Cure of which, Bliſtering 
and Firing ' are uſed ; thus many a good 
Fox-hound has been ſpoiled, that has been 
of more Urtility to the World than two 
Farriers. — Many of theſe laſt have I cut 
out with a Pair of Sciflars leaving the Cure 
to be finiſhed by Virtue of the Dog's 


Tongue. 


Splints will ſometimes occaſion Lameneſs, 
but if not, it 1s much better not to meddle 
with them at all; the Uſe of Bliſters on 
theſe does little more than inflame the Parts, 
and the Uſe of a hot Iron often rouſes a 
ſleeping Lion; the Bone of the whole Leg 
being occaſionally enlarged thereby. 


| Iknow of no better Method, when Splints 
occaſion Lameneſs, than to deſtroy them by 
a Cauſtick, which may be prepared and 
uſed in the following Manner. 


Take of Spaniſh Flies powdered, half an 
Ounce, Oil of Origanum, Sublimate Cor- 
roſive, each one Drachm ; ſome ſweet Oil, 


and 
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and nerve Ointment, or any other, enough 
to make it of a proper Conliſtence ; clip 
off the Hair, and apply ſome of this to 
the Part, repeating it occaſionally a little at 
a Time for ſeveral Days, till an Eſchar 
begins to ſeparate, keeping the Horſe's Head 
tied up all the while, leſt he gnaw it. — 
When this Eſchar appears, the Medicine is 
to be ſcraped off, and the Part oiled with 
ſome cooling Oil; after which nothing more 
remains to be done, but to turn the Horſe 
to Graſs, and keep the Part daily touched 
with Train Oil. — By theſe Means, various 
Eſchars will ſcale off one after another, till 
the Part becomes ſmooth and well. 


From the Effect (which Mr. Minors, an 
eminent Surgeon in Chancery-Lane, told me) 
Spirit of Salt had on Venereal Nodes, I am 
inclined to believe it might be of Service in 
waſting Splints, perhaps Spavins alſo, but 
have not had an Opportunity of trying it. 


Now every Farrier, and almoſt every 
Stable-keeper, has a Noſtrum for this Evil, 
which appears to be of ſome Cauſtick 
Quality, ſuch as Oil of Origanum, Solution 
of Mercury, Aqua Fortis, Oil of. Vitriol, or 
the like, which ſometimes do Good, but 
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more frequently inflame the Part, without 
doing any Service, according to my Obſer- 
vation. 


For a Letting-down, or Relaxation of the 
Sinew, Mr. Ingram, an eminent Surgeon 
in Fenchurch Street, has already obliged the 
World with a Remedy, which, he ſays, has 
been often uſed with Succeſs ; this is to 
make a Whey with ſome Allum boiled in 
Milk, to foment the Part with the Whey, 
and to bind the Curds thereon by way of 
Cataplaſm ; and after a few Days, Colco- 
thar of Vitriol finely powder'd and mixed 
with White of Eggs, is to be applied as a 
Charge every Twenty-four Hours, and a 
ſmooth Bandage kept on the Part. — Now 
Oil in this, or any like Caſe muſt do Harm, 
becauſe it relaxes the Fibres of the Tendon, 
which are already too much relaxed, 


When the Muſcles and Ligaments of the 
Shoulder are ſtrained, keep the Horſe tied 
up and free from Motion as much as you 
can; — Warmth, diſcutient Fomentations, 
or the frequent Uſe of Vinegar, will reſtore 
him to a ſound State; but the muſcular 
Parts generally recover much ſooner than 
the Ligamentous or Tendinous. 

B 
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By Extenſion and Counter-extenſion, a 
Diſlocation of the Fetlock Joint may be 
reduced. — Vinegar and the falt Cataplaſm 
is to be uſed after the Reduction of the 
Bone, a Bandage may be applied round the 
Joint, and proper Reſt muſt be allowed. — 
Oil or Ointment is to be avoided here, be- 
cauſe the Fibres in theſe Caſes want to be 


braced, and not to be relaxed, as was before 
obſerved. 


But if there be a great Diſtention or In- 


flammation of the Parts, ſuch ſhould be re- 
laxed with Oil, before the Reduction of the 
Bone is attempted, 


In the Caſe of a Diſlocation of the Hip 
or Whirlbone, where the Head of the Bone 
is fallen down from its Socket, either by 
Rupture, or Elongation of the round Liga- 
ment, I believe it is in vain to think, of any 
Remedy. — But where the Ligaments ſur- 
rounding the Joint are ſuppoſed to be re- 
laxed, Bliſtering and Firing (which. are 
always coupled together like two Hounds) 
are the Methods generally followed. 


Now Bliſtering, if it be ever proper, is 
in this Caſe likely to be of Uſe, by inflam- 
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ing the Parts, and giving a new and in- 
creaſed Heat to the flaccid and relaxed 
Fibres, which may be occaſionally repeated. 
Warm ſtrengthening Charges ſhould be 
applied afterwards, and proper Reſt given; 
— but to Vinegar alone, I would rather 
truſt, than all other Applications. — And all 
the Good Firing can efſect, on this, or any 
other Occaſion, is, that by contracting the 
Fibres of the Skin, the relaxed Fibres of 
ſome other adjacent Part may become more 
ſtrictly embraced ; which cannot happen in 
the preſent Caſe, becauſe there are ſtrong 
Muſcles intervening between the Skin and 
the Ligaments ; nor do I think that Firing 


is of any Uſe in any Kind of Lameneſs 


whatſoever. 


For the ſame Reaſon, when a W 
happens in the Stifle, | have found Bliſtering 


the moſt immediate and effectual Remedy. 


— But on this Occaſion, a broad Piece of 
Cloth ſhould be kept on the adjacent Part 
of the Flank of the Horſe, to prevent the 
Inflammation, which would be otherwiſe 
produced by ſuch Bliſtering. 


By repeated Bliſtering, a Curb is eafily 
cured, if taken in Time. 


When 
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When a Lameneſs happens in the Joint 
of the Hock, if the ſame be much enlarg- 
ed, the ligamentous Parts, together with 
the Glands and Cartilages, are in all. Pro- 
bability affected. Here again the Cuſtom 
is to bliſter and fire, the Effect of which 
on inflamed Parts, I think, need not be 
repeated. 


Some warm diſcutient Fomentation, or 
Vinegar, is to be uſed ; the Part filled with 
Oil, and the ſalt Cataplaſm is to be applied 
twice a Day for this Diſorder. 


In this, and ſuch other inflammatory 
Caſes, cooling Medicines ſhould be given 
inwardly ;- frequent Bleeding is neceſſary» 
and the nearer the Blood is let out from the 
flamed Part, ſo much more immediate. 
will the Derivation be therefrom. . 


But this Diſorder is often incurable, be- 
cauſe the Heads of the Bones are in this 
Caſe often enlarged, even when the Cartila- 
ges are not oſſified. 


When ſudden Swellings ariſe in the Cavi- 
ties on each-Side the Hock, repeated Bleed- 
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ing is neceſſury; the Part is to be bathed 
frequently with cold Vinegar, the ſalt Cata; 
plaſm is to be uſed, and ſuch a Bandage 
with Bolſters on each Side applied, as will 
moſt effectually compreſs theſe Swellings; 


ſo will they diſappear, and the Horſe be- 
come ſound. 


For a Lameneſs proceeding from what is 
called Humours, after Bleeding and proper 
Purgation, the Cure is to be attempted by 


ſuch Medicines, as will moſt effectually 


produce an Alteration in the Blood and 
Juices ; of all which Kind of Medicines l 


have found Salt Petre to be moſt effectual, 


when given daily, and continued for a 
Time; which may be done without any In- 


terruption of Exerciſe, if there be no other 
Cauſe to prevent the ſame. 


For a Canker in the Foot; — Blue Vitriol 


powdered, and Bole Armeniac, or Vinegar 
added to the ſame, will generally be found 
a Remedy. If the Caſe be obſtinate, a 
few — of Aqua Fortis may be mixed 


therewith. 


Running Thruſhes will be cured with 
| Lint 
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Lint dipped in ſtrong blue Vitriol- water 
thruſt lightly into the Part; but this Dif- 
charge, once diverted from its uſual Chan- 
nel, ſome more noble Part may perhaps be 
affected, or Blindneſs enſue; -- Wherefore, 
when this is attempted, the Horſe ſhould be 
immediately purged two or three Times, 
and go through a long Courſe of the Salt 
Petre Drink. 


The Blood Spavin is a preternatural Ex- 
panſion of the Veſſel paſſing over the Hock; 
now the general Method of treating this 
Diſorder, is to make a Ligature round the 
Vein, above and below the Swelling, to 
prevent future Circulation ; after which, 
Bliſtering 1s uſually applied to the Swelling. 
— But I think it a more certain Cure after 
the Ligatures are made, either to make an 
Inciſion on the Skin, and difle& the Vein, 
or to ſcarify the ſwelled Part with a Knife 
longitudinally, and force out the Blood, 
after which it is to be dreſſed according to 
the Methods that will be directed for 
Wounds in general. 


As to Ring-bones, and Bone-ſpavins, I | 
never yet ſaw any Method of Cure that 
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may be relied on as effectual — the Horſe 
being as often lame, after all Methods 
uſed, as he was before, even when the 
Appearance of the Diſorder has been de- 
ſtroyed, according to the beſt of my Ob- 
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Treats of Wounds in General. 


IT H reſpect to the Treatment of 

Wounds of the Feet by Puncture, 
the Sieur La Foſſe has laid down ſome Rules, 
which appear to be very accurate, and ana- 
tomically true ;—for which Reaſon, I ſhall 
only take Notice of a few Particulars rela- 
tive to the Foot that ſeem to have eſcaped. 
his Notice, and may be worth remarking. 


* 
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Let it be laid down as a general Rule, 
that whatever Wound may happen to the 
coronary Ring, or the cellular ſpongy Part 
of the Heel, whether by Puncture, Tread, 
Incifion, Laceration, or other Accident, no 
Medicine of an unctuous Nature (except in 
the Caſe of a Sand- crack) is to be applied 
to the Part, ſuch Applications always pro- 
ducing. fungous, or ſpongy Fleſh, which 
occaſions much Pain and Inconvenience to 
the Horſe, as well as ome Trouble to get 


rid of. 


Now on theſe Occaſions, Lint dipped in 
the Mixture of Agua Fortis, and Friars 
Balſam, as before directed for a Sand-crack, 
bound on the Part, and renewed every 
Day, will ſoon corrugate the ſame, and in 


a few Days produce a Cure. 


By the Uſe of unctuous Medicines, and 
for Want of proper Care, Matter 1s often 
lodged in Wounds of the Foot, which oc: 
caſionally produces a fiſtulous Cavity, by 
our Farriers called a Quittor. f 


When it is attended with much large 
ſpongy Fleſh widely ſurrounding the Part, 


Eſcharotic Medicines are to be ufed, ſuch 
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as the Agua Fortis Mixture, which may oe- 
calionally be made ſtronger. 


The following Mixture will alſo be uſeful 
on this, or any other Caſe of the like fun- 
gous Nature.—Take of Sublimate Corro- 
ſive two Drachms, Spirit of Wine four 
Ounces, Aqua Fortis twenty Drops; dip a 
Feather in this, and touch the Part, fo will 
an Eſchar be produced, which when ſcaled 
off, the Part is to be touched again, and 
this Method to be repeated vull the ſpongy 
Fleſh is dcfiroyed, and the ſame becomes 
healed. 


But in reſpect to the Quittor; a fiſtulous 
Cavity may ſtill remain in the Foot, when 
this ſpongy. Fleſh is quite deſtroyed ; and I 
know no Method of curing ſuch Cavity, 
but by Inciſion, or laying it open to the 


Bottom. 


And yet, perhaps, it may be very eaſy.; 
for I am told by ſome of the Inhabitants of 
Hampton in Middleſex (Men of Veracity) 
that they have a Horſe Doctor there, who 
cures many Horſes of this fiſtulous Cavity 
in the Faot, with once or twice dreſſing, 

and 
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and ſends them to work immediately after 


being dreſſed. They. ſay, that he ſome- 


times, tho' ſeldom, miſſes curing this Diſ- 
order, which may very reaſonably happen, 


Where this fiſtulous Cavity has been of long 


Standing. and a Part of ſome Bone i is bes 


come carious or rotten.. 


The Medicine he uſes is a liquid Prepara- 
tion, which he pours into the Cavity, and 
which he will not be prevailed on to diſco- 
ver to any Man.— I have ſeen an Inſtance 
of a Horſe cured- by this Man, where the 
Cavity was immediately corrugated, and. 
cloſed up with one Dreſſing. —He alſo cures: 


fiſtulous Sinuſes on the Wither and the 


Neck (as I have been told) by the ſame 


Means ;—a. Matter highly worthy the At- 


tention of the learned World. 


With reſpect to ſhallow Punctures in the 


Bottom of the Foot, by Shoeing, or other 


Accidents, the Application of Salt and White 
of Eggs, with an Aperture made on tlie 


Part, will effect a Cure, if applied ſoon; 


which I impute to it's diſcutient Quality; 
the Inflammation and it's Conſequences be- 


ing removed hereby. — And yet I would no 


more. 
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more undertake to ſay it would always have 
the ſame Effect, even in a ſhallow Puncture 
of the Foot, than. a ſkilful Surgeon would 
promiſe to cure the moſt ſimple Wound, 
which the moſt experienced Men know they 
cannot always effect, from Conſtitution and 
other Contingencies. 


There is one Conſequence: attending a 
puncture in the Foot by Shoeing, left (I 
think) unnoticed by the Sieur La Foſſe, 
which is a Burſting of the coronary Ring. 


Now when this happens, there is Matter 
confined between the Hoof and the Bone 
of the Foot; the Membranes are rotten, 
and, perhaps, a Part of the Bone alſo; the. 
Hoof in ſuch Part ſeparating from the; 
Bone, and ſetting hollow thereon. 


The Method of Cure, is to cut away the- 
whole Subſtance of the Hoof, fo far as it is. 
diſeaſed ; by which Means the carious Part. 
of the Bone will have Room to exfoliate,, 
and the Matter to be diſcharged ; and the. 
proper Dreſſing for this, is Lint dipped in 
the Mixture of Aqua Fortis, and Friars 
Balſam—to prevent the Increaſe of fungous 
bleſh—Roman. Vitriol and Bole Armeniac, 
powdered. 
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powdered and ſtrewed thereon, will allo pre- 
vent the Growth of fungous Fleſh, and is 
conducive to the Healing of Wounds of 


all Kinds, in this Species. 


With reſpect to the Treatment of 
Wounds in general, there ſeems but little 
Skill required, eſpecially where the Habit 
of Body is good, the Orifice of the Wound | 
depending, and there is Room ſufficient for 
the Matter to be difcharged ; and here may 
be laid down the proper Method of treat- 


ng Wounds in general. 


If an arterial Blood- veſſel be wounded, 


the Bleeding will be ſtopped, by making a , 
Ligature with a Needle and Thread round ˖ 


the End of the ſame. 


If the Hemorrhage or Bleeding be ſmall, 9 
Lint dipped in Flour, blue Vitriol Water, tþ 
or even Oil of Vitriol (if Occaſion be) will 


1 generally have the deſired Effect — over this 

| a Digeſtive ſpread on Tow is to be applied, a 

[1 and the whole covered with a Poultice of * 
c 


| Bread and Milk. | 
After two Days this Dreſhng may come U 


off; the Part is to be fomented daily with If xe: 
ſome 


— — 
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ſome warm Fomentation, the Digeſtive allo 
and the Poultice is to be continued, till the 
Matter appears to be well digeſted, and the 
Fleſh about the Wound begins to look of 
a red and florid Colour—the Digeſtive may 


be prepared in the Manner following. 


Take of Linimentum Arcæi one Ounkd: | 
Oil of Turpentine two Drachms, melt to- 
gether. | 


Warm Fomentations are thus made. 


Take of Sage, Lavender, Roſemary, 
Wormwood, Centaury, Chamomile Flowers, 
or re dere boil in Water and on 


When the Fleſh OY the Wound be- 
gins to look red, nothing more is required 
than gradually to heat the ſame ; the Fo- 
mentation and Digeſtive are to be laid afide, 
and inſtead thereof, Lint dipped i in Water, 
ſtrongly impregnated with blue Vitriol, to 
keep down the tungous Fleſh, is to be ap- 
plied, and covered with a Medicine, called 
Unguentum Deſiccativum Rubrum, or 7 ur- 
ner's Cerate. 


If 
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If the blue Water ſhould not be ſuffi- 


cient to keep down the fpongy Fleſh, ſome 
Drops of Aqua Fortis may be added there- 


to, or the ſame may be ſprinkled with red 


Precipitate, and covered with a Pledget of 


the above Ointment or Cerate; or, inſtead 
of this Method, take of blue Vitriol Pow- 
der one Part, of Bole Armeniac four Parts ; 
this 1s to be ſtrewed lightly on the Wound, 


and the ſame covered with a Poultice ; the 


Quantity of the Vitriol Powder may be 


occaſionally increaſed, its Uſe being to. keep 
down the growing {pon 89 Fleſh. 


Now the Uſe of ſome ſuch Medicine or 
Poultice, continued even till the Wound is 
healed, is much neater, and more eligible 


than the common Method, and perhaps a 
better Cure; for by Means of theſe ſome 
Diſcharge of Matter is ſtill promoted, even 
till the Wound be well whereas, according. 
to the common Method of healing Wounds, 


ſome Waſh, or Powder of an eſcharotick 


Quality is generally applied to the Part 


hence the Wound is immediately dried up,, 


with an Eſchar thereon, which ſcales off by. 


Degrees, 


| 
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Degrees, but by ſuch immediate drying up, 
an indurated Swelling often remains on the 
Part, more eſpecially if it be ſituated near 


a Joint. 


When Wounds happen to the Tendon 
of a Horſe, great Pain and Inflammation, 
perhaps a Fever enſues. 


I once ſaw an Inſtance, where, the flexor 
Tendon, paſſing along the Paſtern was 
wounded by the Point of a ſharp Flint (68 
it was ſuppoſed) in Hunting. 


A Farrier was ſent for, who, not de- 
vering this ſmall punctured Wound de- 
clared the Horſe to be lame in the Shoulder 
(as they generally do upon all Occaſions) 
—and to cure this Shoulder Lameneſs, he 
put a patten Shoe on the Foot of the ſound 
Leg, that the Horſe might be obliged to 
ſtand upon the lame one; which gave him 


fo much Pain by ſtretching the wounded 
Fibres that he did not chuſe to ſtand at all. 


After ſome few Days, I was deſired by an 
Acquaintance to look at the Horſe; upon 
Examination I found the true Cauſe ; the 
| Patt 
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Part was dreſſed with a Medicine of an ag- 
glutinating Quality, namely, Lint dipped in 
equal Parts of the Balſam and Oil of Tur- 
pentine; this was covered with the Digeſ- 
tive, and a Poultice applied over the whole; 
with ſome Difficulty I perſuaded the Doctor 
to take the Patten Shoe from the Foot of 
the ſound Leg, and to put it on that of the 
lame one; by theſe Means the Horſe be- 
came well, and ſound as ever ; for the ex- 
treme Ends of divided Tendons, if brought 
into Contact, will in a reaſonable Time unite 
again as well as divided Bones. 


And here it is to be obſerved, that all 
tenting of Wounds is a pernicious Practioe, / 
by the Uſe of which Matter is confined, Ill 
Tendons, Ligaments, and Cartilages are 
injured, and Bones are rendered carious or 
rotten ; beſides other Inconveniences of 
Pain, Inflammation, and Fever conſequen- 
tial thereto. 


In all Wounds, where the Matter lies 
lower than the Orifice of the Wound, and 
cannot flow out, it produces fiſtulous Ca- 
vities in the Parts—Now it is always neceſ- 
fary to go to the Bottom of ſuch (where the 
Parts 
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Parts will admit of Ineiſion) otherwiſe no 
Cure can be expected. | 


This is the Cafe with reſpect to what is 
called Pole-evil in the Neck, and Fiſtula 
on the Wither, both which would be eaſily 
cured, if cut to the Bottom, obſerving 
carefully to diſtinguiſh between theſe Ca- 
vities, and the Interſtices or Diviſions of the 
Muſcles, and not to wound the cervical 
Ligament. 


The proper Method of treating theſe 
Evils after the neceſſary Inciſions are made, 
and the Bleeding is ſtopped, is to fill the 
Parts with dry Lint, and the Wound to be 
treated in every Reſpect according to the 
general, Rules before laid down. i; 


Naw the Farriers in this Caſe, after mak- 


ing the Inciſions, always begin at the wrong 
End; that is to ſay, they make uſe of eſ- 
charotic Applications at the very firſt Dreſ- 
ling ; hence a ſufficient Quantity of granu- 
lated Fleſh not being ſuffered to increaſe, 
the Parts. when. well, become indented, 


with an unequal Surface, and much Loſs 
of Subſtance. 


In 
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In all deep Wounds of the muſcular 
Parts, cauſed by Puncture, Stabbing, or 

Staking, the Orifice of the Wound ould 

be made wider as ſoon as can be; for ſuch 

Wounds do not diſcharge a laudable Pus or 


Matter, by Means of which, the Inflamma- 


tion attending them would be carried off, 
but a bloody Ichor flows therefrom, and the 
Wound is ever ready to become cloſed 
again, if the Orifice thereof be the moſt 


narrow. 


When Horſes are ſtaked in any Part, the 
common Cuſtom is to thruſt a Candle up 
the Wound, as far as can be, and to keep 
it confined therein, by which Means Num- 
bers are killed; and if any happen to live, 
it is entirely owing to the Conſtitution of the 
Horſe, the Wideneſs of the Orifice of the 
Wound, and its depending State ; for if 
the Matter in this Caſe be confined, or not 
well digeſted, Inflammation, Tenfion, Gan- 
grene, Fever, and Death will certainly 


enſue. 


No the proper Method of acting in this 


Caſe, is to make a crucial Incifion in the 


Orifice of the Wound in this Manner , 
ſufficiently 


the 
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ſufficiently wide for the Matter to be. dif 
charged, according the Nature of the Parts, 
and the Situation of the Wound. 
The Lips of this inciſed Wound are to be 
filled with Lint, thruſt gently between them, 
to prevent their uniting again; and if any 
conſiderable Effuſion of Blood attend this 
Inciſion, it will be ſtopped by ſuch Methods 
as have been before directed for this Pur- 
poſe, and by various others—this is to be 
covered with the Digeſtive before-named, 
and a Poultice applied over the whole — 
this Dreſſing is to remain on the Part two 
Days, after which ſuch Methods are to be 
uſed as directed for Wounds in general. 


When ſhallow Punctures happen on the 
Joints or Limbs from Thorns, Stubs, or 
other ſharp Bodies, if ſuch reach the liga- 
mentous or tendinous Parts, the ſmall Diſ- 
charge flowing therefrom, once ſtopped by 
a Medicine of a repelling, or diſcutient Qua- 
lity, will generally produce great Inflamma- 
tion, with other bad Symptoms, and much 
Matter may be formed—and yet I have 
known ſeveral Inſtances of ſuch Punctures, | 
both in the . and Human Species, | 
cured 
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euted by F. mentation, and the Uſe of Salt. 
But in all ſuch Kinds of Punctures, emol 
lient Fomentations, ſome cooling Oil or 
Ointment, rubbed in well, with a Poultice 
of Bread and Milk kept on the Part, are 
che proper Methods of Cure. 


lin ee Wounds: * the Skin or - Mu. 


4 a Needle and Thread may be uſed to 


unite the divided Parts (according to the 
Depth and Nature of the Wound) leaving 
proper Intervals of Space between each 
Stitch! for the Matter to flow out; but if 
great Inflammation enſue, and much Mat- 
ter be produced, and lodged in the Patt, 
it is neceſſary to cut away the Stitches, and 
the Inflammation will ceaſe; but theſe wil 
generally be cured with the Application of 
Lint dipped in Friars Balfam. 


Inciſcd Wounds will alſo be cured (in ge- 
neral) by the ſame Means. 


1 Gun- ot Wounds: the Methods be- 
fore directed will take Place, all foreign 
Bodies being firſt extracted, if it can be 


| done. 


"We any Induration remain on any Part 
when 


| 


[ 
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when the Inflammation is gone off, whether 
it be the Effect of drying up a Wound too 
faſt, or the Conſequence of a Puncture by 
a Thorn, or other Accident, the Skin of Mi 
the Part may be ſeaiified longitudinally with 
a ſharp Knife at proper Intervals, wflioh 1 
to be dreſſed according to the general Me- | | 
thod directed for Wounds: 


CHAP. IL 


Treats of various other Incidents to which the 
Horſe is liable. 


T frequently happens, for want of pro- 
per Cate in Bleeding at the Neck, or 


afterwards,” that a Swelling falls on the Part, 
attended with many bad Symptoms; ſome- 


times with os, "UN ſubſequent 
Death. | 


Now this is generally a long Time in 


hand, yet may as generally be cured in a 
eign few Days by the following Means. 


As ſoon as you perceive this Evil, the Uſe 
of warm Fomentation, cooling Ointment, 
Part oy E | and- 
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and a Poultice of Bread and Milk, will very N. 
probably remove the ſame.  N 


But if that does not ſucceed, a Rowel is 0 
to be put into the Skin, in the Middle of V 
the Horſe's Boſom, and with a Tobacco- 
pipe, or any other Tube, blow up the Skin 
quite to the Part affected; fo will an imme- ¶ ſo 
diate Derivation be made therefrom as ſoon {v1 
as the Rowel runs. | on 


If any Swelling or Induration ſtill remains 
on the Neck, it will now be removed by Who 
Poultice and Fomentation, or the following Wth: 
Mixture. * 


Fake of Spirit of Wine 4 Ounces, Cam- vi 
phire and Bole powdered, each 1 Drachm, 
Aqua Fortis 20 Drops, dip ſome Lint or 
Tow in ſome of this, apply to the Part, and 
bind over it ſome thick Cloaths, without 


which, this Application is of no Uſe on any 
Occaſion. Wh 


When Swellings happen on any Part of 
the Back or Wither, this laſt Medicine is 
of more Efficacy than any other I am ac- 
quainted with—for it will in a few Days 


diſſipate ſuch Swelling entirely, or bring it 
to 


— 
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to Matter; and what is particular, when 
Matter is produced, the Swelling itſelf is of 
much leſs Magnitude than it would be, 
by any other Application productive of 
Matter. 


This may be uſed twice a Day, rubbing 
ſome of it upon the Swelling, and wetting 
ſome Lint or Tow therewith, to be bound 
on the Part. 


ns MW But if Matter be formed in this Caſe, as 
by Won as you perceive it to fluctuate under 
ng che Finger, it is to be let out with a Knife 
—ſome Lint dipped in this Mixture, and 
applied to the Part once or Twice a Day, 
vill cure the ſame, without any Digeſtive 
or other Means. It will alſo cure a Raw- 
eſs on the Back, or other Part, if the fun- 
zous Fleſh be not grown too high. 


And here let it be remembered, that 

whenever there is Occaſion to let out Mat- 
er, an oval Inciſion is to be made, and a 
"ece of the Skin to be taken entirely out, 
is y which means the Matter is more readily 
ac- liſcharged in the Courſe of the Cure, and 

ays e Wound cannot cloſe up again till well. 


E 2 Eneyſted 
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\ Pnoyſted Tumours will alſo happen from 
Bruiſes by the Saddle on various Parts of 
the Back.—Which are to be cured like 
other encyſted Tumours, by taking out Fg 
Bag and its Contents. 


If in taking out any encyſted Tumour 
the Bag ſhould be wounded, and its Con- 
tents let out, which may happen to any At- 
tiſt, Care ſhould be taken to deſtroy the 
Bag as much, as may be with the Kuife 
which is to be dreſſed with the Digeſtive 
and Poultice; and when the Wound appears 


red and florid, according to the general 
Method before directed. 


When a Canker happens to the Tongue 
of the Horſe, take of Oil of Turpentine 
and Oil of Vitriol equal Quantities; touch 
the ſore Part with a Rag tied on a Stick, 
and dipped herein; it will cure the ſame, 
ee at Proper Intervals, 
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CHAP. I. 
Treats of Diſeaſes. 


ITH reſpect to the various Diſ- 
YV cafes of Horſes, I think there are 

ſome not rightly underſtood, as 
well as various kinds of Lameneſs — and 
from the Attention I have paid theteto, and 
the ſubſequent Events, I believe I ſhall be 
able to ſhew, that all the learned Authors, 
who have wrote on this Subject, have been 
as much miſtaken in the Nature and Cure 
of ſome of theſe, as the Farriers have been 
with reſpect to ſome kinds of Lameneſcs. 
— Which Authors have alſo made matiy 


uſeleſs Diſtinctions of Diſeaſts, that tend 
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only to perplex the Reader, by multiplying 
the Number, and which perhaps 1 in NEON 
do not exiſt at all. 


In the Year 17 fo, I think it was, that 
the Diſtemper amongſt the Horſes (as it is 
called) was more univerſal than at any other 
Time. 


Various were the Symptoms, and diffe- 
rent the Degrees of Illneſs amongſt diffe- 
rent Horſes. Some had a Diſcharge of 
Matter from their Eyes, Noſe, and Mouth, 
others had none; but in all there were 
great Tokens of Inflammation, attended 
with a Fever, and violent Cough. 


Thad at that Time in London a fen 
Horſe, that was ſeized, amongſt a Number 
of others at a Livery Stable, with this Diſ- 
temper; he had no Diſcharge of any kind, 
but a dry Cough, and violent Fever, was 
very dejected, would touch nothing, and 
was more likely, as 1 thought, to die, than 
to live. 


I was very anxious about the Welfare of 
my Horſe, and having never ſeen any Thing 
like this kind of Illneſs before, I adviſed 


with ſuch People, as 1 thought had mot 
Right 


that 
it is 
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Right to underſtand the Nature of it.—from 


whom I received very little Satisfaction, all 
being at a Loſs in what manner to act. 


So moſt of thoſe Horſes, which bad a 
plentiful Diſcharge of Matter from the Noſe, 
Sc. lived, and where ſuch Diſcharge did 
not happen, nor a critical Abſceſs fall on 
ſome Part, moſt of them in London died. 
— My Horſe continued in Statu quo two or 
three Days ; and I was ſtill over perſuaded 
not to meddle with him, but to wait in 
Expectation of what Nature might do, by 
promoting ſome Diſcharge, which yet did 
not happen. — In this Dilemma I viſited 


feveral Horſes juſt dead with this Diſtemper, 


who had no Diſcharge from the Noſe, Cc. 
in Hopes of diſcovering the Cauſe of their 
Death, and finding a Remedy. — On many 
of theſe I made ſeveral Inciſions in the 
Skin, on various Parts of the Body; and 
wherever an Inciſion was made, I found in 
all of them a Quantity of extravaſated Se- 
rum, lodged between the Skin and the 


Membranes. 


I was no longer in Doubt what was to 


be done, but immediately ordered him to 


be bled, and ſeveral Rowels were put into 
E 4 the 


* 
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the Horſe, to the Number of Six or Eight 
— which the By-ſtanders ſaid would ſoon 
mortify, and the poor Horſe was condemn- 
ed to die. 


But behold, in about thirty Hours he 
held up his Head, began to look chearful, 
and to eat his Meat; and, in another Day, 
became as apparently well, as ever he was 
in his Life. | 


And yet, after all this Difcharge, when 
the Rowels were taken out, and he had 
been twice purged, a eritical Swelling ſoon 
after fell into one Leg and Thigh, which 
will ſerve to ſhew, how greatly the Blood 
and Juices are ſometimes vitiated with this 


Diſeaſe. 


New, to the beſt of my Remetnbrancs 
there is no Knowledge falls to any Man's 
Share in any Science, Phyſical or other, 
but what is acquired by Experience and 
Reflection. 


Upon Rellection then of the Sueteſi d 
theſe Rowels on my own Horſe, I began to 
think, that the Uſe of them, even on 
Horſes that had a Diſcharge at the Noſe, 


might be very conducive and aſſiſtant A 
the 
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the Cure, where Nature, as I thought, 

plainly indicated the Way, in endeavouring 
to throw off the Diſeaſe by ſuch Diſcharge 
—and by Nature alone, as I have been 
told, the Phyſician ſhould always be guid- 
ed. — On trying the Effect of Rowels upon 
Horſes who had a Diſcharge at the Noſe, I 
found my Expectations anſwered, and they 
got over it much ſooner than thoſe which 
had no ſuch Aſſiſtance. 


From the Good difcovered of promoting 
Secretions of one kind, I conſidered it might 
be ſtill better, if other Secretions could be 
promoted alſo at the ſame Time, which 
would help to cool the inflamed Blood, as 
well as .to unload the Vellels, and conſe- 
quently abate the Fever. 


For which End, when this Diſtemper 
viſits my Horſe in any Shape, if the Symp- 
toms are urgent or dangerous, I treat him. 
in the following manner. 


Firſt, F order him to be bled; the Excre- 
ment to be taken from his Body with an 
oil'd Arm, half a Dozen Setons to be put in 
various Patts, where the Skin is looſe, and, 
four Ounces of Salt Petre diſſolved in warm 

E 5 Water, 
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Water, for one Doſe; to be given three 


Times a Day; and theſe Methods I have 
never known to fail in any kind of Fever. 


Now the Learned may perhaps object, 
that theſe different Secretions, ſet on Foot 
at the ſame Time, will prevent the Operation 
of each other. To which I ſhall only anſwer, 


that all human Speculation is vain, and 


comes ever in the Rear of ſucceſsful Facts. 


Moreover, the learned Theoriſts have 
given mighty Cautions againſt the Uſe of 
Rowels in feveriſh Diſorders, and talk of the 
Danger of Mortifications attending, them, 
when in Reality, there needs no ſuch Fear. 


But allowing i it to happen by Chance, it 
could not be deemed a ſufficient Reaſon 
againſt the Univerſality of the Practice, 
any more than it would be againſt the Uſe 
of Bliſters on the human. Body; becauſe 
ſome Men in a Fever have died with a 
Mortification on the. bliftered Part, which 
by Chance alſo has happened. | 


Now in this Caſe the. Uſe of Setons is 
moſt preferable, becauſe they are attended 
with. leſs Inflammation, and run ſooner ; 
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but if any ſuch Symptom as a Gangrene 
ſhould appear, on this or any other Occa- 


ſion, warm Fomentations, with ſome Spirits 


of Wine added at the Time of uſing it, 
and a Poultice made with Oatmeal, Cum- 


min Seed, and the Grounds of ſtrong Beer, 
to be kept on the Part, are the Proper Re- 
medies. 


Since the Year 1750, this Diſeaſe the 
viſited by Turns each Stud and Stable, has 
fallen on Horſes of all Ages, at various 
Seaſons of the Year, and in different Shapes , 
wherever it comes I believe none eſcape ; 
and when it falls on ſucking Foals, they are 
generally ſtunted and ſpoiled. 


I happened laſt ſummer to be at the 
Houle of an Acquaintance, who had a large 
Stud of Mares and. Colts, of yarious Ages, 
ill with this Diſterper. - 


They were attacked. in various Forms, 
fome had. a Diſcharge from the Eyes, Noſe 
and Mouth, ſome had Swellings fell on the 
Udder, ſome on the Shoulder, others on the 
Side of the Jaws, under the Jaw, and on 
other Parts.. £ 


As they fell ill they were taken to Houſe; 
and 
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und 1 ftaid at this Place feveral Weeks, to 
try what Methods of Treatment might be 
of moſt Service to the Animal; and to 
make ſuch Obſervations thereon, as might 
contribute to future Uſe. 


Now ſuch as had a Diſcharge. from the 


Noſe, Sc. were bled, filled with Setons, 
and the Salt Petre Drink given them ac- 
cording to their Age, by which Means they 
ſoon became well, except the ſucking Foals. 


When critical Swellings appeared, I made 


a large oval Inciſion on the Part, and let out 


large Quantities of Matter, 


The Surgeons generally eſteem a critical 
Abſce in ſuch Caſe to be a certain Cure; 
and tho' I am very certain, that I did not 
open one Swelling, tilt it was fit for the 
Operation, and which contained at the Time 
laudable Matter, yet fo much is the Blood 
ſometimes vitiated with this Diſorder, that 
after the Wound is well, many of them 
had other critical Swellings fell on other 
Parts, again and again, which when ripe 

were all opened, and by which Means at 
length they a alſo became well. ä 


Othen 
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Others (as ſoon as ever the Swelling ap- 
peared on any Part) were bled, and ſeveral 
Setons put in the Skin, ſome on the de- 
pending Part of the Swelling, and the Salt 
Petre Drink was given, thinking by theſe 
Evacuations to divert the febrile Matter, 
and effect a Cure — But after a Trial of 
many Days, I found this Method of no Uſe, 


the Swelling all this Time neither 'advah- 
cing or receding. 


Upon which the Setons were taken out, 
the Salt Petre left off, and in a few Days 
the Swelling came to good Matter, by the 


Diſcharge of which the Horſe got well i in 
due Courſe of Time. 


But for the ang Foals no Remedy 


availed, the Diſeaſe batting all ee of 
Art and Nature. 


If you bled them, a Soeling perhaps 
came on the Part, and would remain indu- 
rated for ſeveral Months, Which was neither 
to be diſſipated, or brought to Matter; the 
ſame kind of Indurations would alſo fall on 
other Parts. 


If Matter was formed, and let out, freſty 
Swellings fucceeded each other, or fome 
| other 
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other Symptoms of the Diſeaſe remained 


for ſeveral Months, even till they were 
weaned — The Cauſe of which I think is 


very evident. 


Now the Mare that gives Suck is appa- 
rently very little affected with this Diſeaſe, 


which, in all Probability, proceeds from the 
conſtant Secretion of her Milk, by means 
of which her Veſſels are ſtill kept emptied, 
and herſelf free from any Symptoms of a 
Fever, and yet her Blood may be much 
vitiated and corrupted. 


| I have ſcen feveral Foals at the Mare's 
Foot, whoſe Blood has been fo poor, as to 
occaſion their Legs to ſwell, even when they 
have been running about in the Field; 
which ſame Colt, if continued to have ſuck- 
ed much longer, muſt inevitably have died. 
And yet when taken from the Mare and 
weaned, have been ſoon recovered by the 
ſame Means, that before were found inef- 
fectual. From which Inſtances | am ready 
to conclude, this long continued Illneſs of 
the Foal, is entirely owing to the Depravity 
of the Mare's Milk. 


Now if we are lucky enough to diſcover 
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the Cauſe, it is twenty to one but we: find 
a Remedy. 


And in order to this, it. will be neceſſary 
to think of altering the Mare's Habit of 
Body. — For which Purpoſe I know of no 
better Remedy than Salt Petre, two Ounces 
of which given to the Mare Night and 
Morning will, I am inclined to think, pro- 
duce the deſired Effect — for the Colt one 
Ounce of the ſame, given twice a Day, 
may perhaps be ſufficient. The Milk of the 
Mare ſhould alſo be drawn from her, and 
the Foal is to be ſupported with Cow's 
Milk, mixed with. Flour, till the Mare's be 
thought good and whalefome — or weaned.. 


And here let it be remembered, that Salt 
Petre given, eſpecially in large Quantities, 
to Horſes eating Graſs, will often occaſion 
Gripes or Cholick — But whenever any 
Horſe ſhall appear to be affected with cho- 
licky Pains, by taking Salt Petre, Water- 

gruel given with it, will, by its Smoothneſs, 
blunt the acid Quality thereof. 


For ſuch as are older, Bleeding at firſt, 
Setons: put in the Skin, and-the Uſe of Salt 
We given two or three Times a Day, ac- 

5 | cording. 
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ooiding 4 to their different Age and Syrnp- 


toms, and continued for a Time, 
anſwer the Purpoſe, as was ſaid before. 


When a Swelling appears on any Part, all 
Means ufed to divert it are wrong, and in- 
effectual, but a Poultice of Bread and Milk 
ſhould be applied to the Part to forward 
the Matter, which when ripe, and not be. 
fore, is to be let out by an oval Inciſion of 
the Skin; and to prevent a future Return 
of ſuch Swelling, on the ſame, or any other 
Part, a Rowel is to be put into the Wound 
before it cloſes up; and continued therein 
for a Time, with the daily Uſe of Salt Petre 
to correct the vitiated Blood. 


By theſe Means, I am inclined to think, 
all the Symptoms attending this Diſeaſe in 
every Age will be removed, and its deſtruc- 


tive Conſequences prevented. 


Now amongſt critical Swellings, I thittk 
the Strangles may juſtly be reckoned, the 
Situation of which Diſorder is under the Jaw, 
whence I ſuppoſe it may derive its. Name. 


In all theſe Caſes Horſes ſhouſd be kept 


: warm, and by no mearis go out of the Stable 
whilſt 
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whilſt Matter is forming; this allo 1 is to be 
treated after the general Method laid down 
for other Abſcefſes—and before it cloſes up, 
2 Rowel ſhould be put into the Wound, and 
continued with the daily Uſe of Salt Petre 
as an Alterative, — For this alſo is the Criſis 
of a Fever, tho' it happens to all Colts 
ſooner or later, and falls on the ſame Part. 


And here I cannot help relating an In- 
ſtance of the moſt groſs Ignorance, which I 
once ſaw committed by a Farrier of mighty 
Fame. —.A Horſe had been ill with the 
Diſtemper, and Nature had been kind 
enough to form a critical Swelling on the 
Back, in which there was Matter ripe and 
fit to let out — The Doctor came, but in- 
ſtead of letting it out, he made uſe of a 
diſeutient Fomentation, by means of whieh, 
it the Matter could have been repelled, and 
again taken into the Circulation, the Animal 
muſt have died a moſt wretched Death. 


And here is a proper Time to ſhew, that 
the learned Authors, who have wrote on 
this Subject, have been much miſtaken 
with reſpect to the Nature of ſume Diſeaſes. 


For Inftance, the Mad- ſtaggers is treated 
| by 
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by all Writers as an apoplectic or nervous 


Diſorder — which nervous Diſorder is a Je 
Something they know not what; and is a kind 5 
of Sabterfuge for what they do not know. = 


But the Mad-ſtaggers is nothing more or 
leſs than a local Fever, of which l have cured by 
many Horſes by the ſame Means, as thoſe m 
directed for the Fever, called the Diſtemper. WI 


Now I'll tell you a Story. 


A Horſe mad with the Staggers broke out L 
of a Stable belonging to a Powder-mill, and joi 
got to a large Ciſtern of Water, in which I At 
ſo much Salt Petre was diſſolved, that it MW arc 
was barely in a State of Fluidity—He drank, fro 
or rather ſwallowed feveral Gallons; this ſoon MW ari 
promoted a very copious Secretion by the 
urinary Paſſages, after which he became im- 
mediately well, without any other Aſſiſtance. © wh 


I mention this to ſhew, that no Quantity I ticl 
of Salt Petre given to the Horſe may per- Se: 
haps be too great, when the Symptoms are | ciſc 
violent —and to prove, that the worſt of cor 
Fevers will be cured, by promoting the Se- ¶ ple 
cretions of any kind. Spi 


Wherein now conſiſts the Virtue of => 
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— 


ſo much celebrated Fever Powder of Dr. 
James, but in the promoting ſome kind of 
Secretion, without which Effect it would be 
in little Uſe to febrile Diſorders? 


When the Horſe is thrown into a Fever 
by hard. Riding (which the Farriers call 
melting the Greaſe, and Writers allo) he 
will be cured by the ſame Methods. 


By the ſame Means the pampered Stallion 
is ſaved, who has revelled in Love and 
Luxury all the Summer. Theſe are happily 
joined together. — But when the Heat of 
Autumn comes, and the ſeminal Diſcharges 
are over, he is ſtill fed as high as ever — 
from which full Habit of Body Fevers often 


ariſe in various Shapes, and Death enſues. 


Now what can be pedal from ſuch 
who live in a conſtant Series of Indolence 


and Luxury, but a dull, diſeaſed, phlegma- 
tick Race? Wherefore, when the Covering 
Seaſon is over, he ſhould have more Exer- 
ciſe, and leſs Food ; and- when the Spring 
comes on, he may be allowed to live more 
plentifully, by which he will acquire freſh 
Spirits, and new Vigour to perform the 
Feats of Love. 

| And 
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nothing 
Bile, which will be cured by the Uſe of 
Salt Petre alone, the Excrement being firſt 
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And thus every kind of Fever in Horſes 
will be cured, if taken in Hand before the 


Juices are fallen into a State of Purreſaction 


What the Jockies call the Lahe Is 
but a Fever ariſing from obſtructed 


raked out. But in this Caſe Bleeding is im- 
proper, and the Uſe of Setons unnecefn 


By the daily Uk of Salt Petre continuid 


as an Alterative after the Diſtemper, Ihate 
rode my Horſe a Fox Hunting in half the 

Time that I could have done, if he had 
gone through a Courſe of Phyſick, and he 


* eb as well in every Bare 
If ſuch are the Effects of cooling Medi 


1cines in Fevers, What is to be expected 
from a contrary Treatment, or the incon- 
ſiſtent Medley of Cordials, Noſtrums, and 


Specificks, given by Grooms and Farriers, 


without ſo much as knowing wherein the 
Diſorder conſiſts, or even the Nature of the 
Medicine they uſe as a n ? 


III tell you another Story. 


A Man was inoculated for the Saal Fot 
In 
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Ia the Interval of Time; between that ali 
the Eruption, he was ſeized with the Gout 
in both Feet. — He was ordered to apply 
Flannels to the fame, and when the Pock 
came out, he had none but upon bis Feet, 
which N fall, aa 


I mention this to, Wem en Evils may „ 
be produced by Heat; and for the Learned 
to conſider, what future Good may in ſuch 
Caſes be detived from local n Heat. 


e wrong Judg- | 
ment of the Jockey, in ſtopping: every 
Avenue, even to the Key-hole of the Stable 
Door, whereby the pure nitrous Air is ex- 
cluded, flom the faintly reſpiring Horſe —-- 
Hence the ſerous: Particles: of the Blood are 
diſcharged. — Hence Fevers appear in dif- 
ferent Shapes, and Variety of Illneſs is pro- 
duced, from not diſtinguiſhing: between the: 
Effects of Heat and Warmth. 


And here may be juſtly ſaid (what was 
ſaid before of Lameneſs in the Tendons) 
that 19 Times. in 20 the Diſeaſes befalling 
running Horſes, and thoſe. of the Dealers, 
are occalioned by too much . nn 
n Air | 
- 3 Now 
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Nou, to the beſt of my Obſervation, 


what is called the Diſtemper amongſt the 


Horned Cattle, is exactly correſpondent to 


the Diſtemper amongſt the Horſes, the 
Symptoms in each Animal being ſimilar in 


all Reſpects and what plainly indicates this 


Diſtemper amongſt the Cows to be an in- 
flammatory Fever, is, that theſe Cows, when 
they do live, generally eſcape by the Means 


of ſome critical Swelling, which moſt fre-. 


quently terminates in one of the hinder 


Legs, various Inſtances of which I have ſeen. 


- Wherefore it is not to be doubted, that 


the fame Remedies will have the ſame 


Effect in one Species, as in the other — and 


that the Legiſlature will give the Farmers 


Leave (whenever this Diſtemper ſhall again 
appear) to make Trial thereof, and oblige 


them to deliver in, at ſome proper Place, 


the Symptoms of the Diſeaſe, and the Effect. 


of theſe propoſed Remedies. 


Now the Author's ſole Motive in publiſh- 


ing this 1s the Good of the Community : — 


But if theſe Methods ſhould prove ſucceſsful, 
particular Men will be alſo benefited — For 
the College of Phyſicians will be prevented 


the Trouble of any future Meetings on this 
Occaſion 
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Occaſion. ; and the good Biſhops will avoid 
the Fatigue of compoſing pious Forms of 
Prayer to deprecate this Evil — as if the 
Almighty Being (like an earthly Prince) was 
to be influenced by human Entreaties to 
alter his general Laws, whereby all Things 
are governed—not conſidering, that natural 
Evil muſt unavoidably happen to the Crea- 
tures of this earthly State, from the Contin- 
gencies of Food and Climate, | 


There is another Diſorder incident to 
Bullocks, which the Graziers call being hove 
or ſprung; that is to ſay, the Animal, from 
overcharging the Stomach, is ſwelled in 
ſuch a manner, as to bring on ſpeedy Death, 
unleſs ſoon relieved, all Digeſtion being at a 
ſtand. — This will be cured by raking the 
Excrement from the ſtrait Gut, and by Salt 
Petre, or any laxative Salt given 3 
—or by Sea water. 


When a n befals we Horſe or 
Bullock, Bleeding, taking away the Excre- 
ments, and Salt Petre plentifully given in 
ſome Barley-water, with Gum Arabick diſ- 
ſolved therein, are the proper Methods of 
Cure—now it ſometimes happens, that theſe 
Animals have encyſted Tumours on the 

Neck 


——, 
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Neck of the Bladder, in which: Caſe I ap- rea 
- prehend neither Salt Petre, nor any other ber 


Medieine, will have N Effect. frot 
eee eee 

C HA F. I. 8 

Treats of other Diſorders, to which the Horſe 
4s liable. G 
7 HEN recent Coughs or Colds hap» IPs 
pen, Bleeding, repeated; if neceſ- 4 


ſary, warm moiſt Diet, and the following 
Medicine, will generally remove it.— Take T 
of Flour of Sulphur, cold drawn Linſeed Phil. 
Oil, Salt Petre, each two Ounces, to be "i 
given daily in ſome Linſeed, or Liquorice 
Tea, Barley-water, or any uch kind of 
Vehicle; and above alt Things, let him be 
kept within Doors, Air and Motion irritate 
ing the _—_ affected. | 


Let no Man lend an Ear to the Advertiſe- Nowe 
ments of Cures for broken-winded Horſes, 
how- pompous ſoever they may appear — 
Becauſe, in this Caſe, certain Glands (called 
the Lymphatick) which are placed upon the 
the Air-pipe atits Entrance into the Lungs, 
are become enlarged or indurated, and 
thereby the Diameter of the Tube is leffen- 


ed Henee the received Air cannot fo 
readily 


1971 

readily make its Eſcape, nor Reſpiration be 
performed with ſuch Facility as before — 
from which Quantity of contained Air the 
Lobes of the Lungs are always enlarged, as 
may be ſeen by examining the Carcaſes of 
broken-winded Horſes, after they are dead. 


Gripes or Cholick are of two Kinds; one 


proceeding from the Drinking of cold Water. 


the other from Coſtiveneſs, and ſubſequent, 


Heat and Inflammation of the Bowels. 


The firſt is cured by giving one Ounce of 
Philonium Romanum, and by repeating it, 
if there be Occaſion. 


In the ſecond, Bleeding is proper ; and 


0 be repeated if neceſſary ; raking away 
the Excrement, and the Uſe of cooling, 
laxative Salts given inwardly to unload the 


 WBowels ; for which Purpoſe neutral Salts are 
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the beſt Remedy, ſuch as Tartar Soluble, 
lauber Salts, Sal Catharticum, or any ſuch 


but Sea- water, I think, better than any 
hing, becauſe its Salts are already diſſolv- 


d; Clyſters alſo will be of Uſe. 


Acid Salts in this Caſe often increaſe the 
an of the Bowels, by irritating the Parts, 
F 3 
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of which kind Salt Petre is, and which ad 
as a Diuretic, rather than a Laxative. 


Now to diſtinguiſh the Difference of thek 
Cholicks, Hic labor, hoc opus eſt, but one 
is attended with a Fever, the other not u 
aſcertain the Exiſtence of which, or not, the 
Pulſation of the Artery is to be conſulted 
which may be felt on the hinder Part of the 
Fore Leg, either above or below the Knee 
of the Horſe. 


With reſpect to Forms of Phyſick, every 
Groom and every Farrier has his Receipts, 
which he ſtill thinks the beſt—Now perhaps 
the Ingredients given in general may have 
much the ſame Effect and if any Miſchief 
befals the Horſe, it is much more frequent) 
owing to bad Management, than to the 
Phyſick itſelf. 


| Yet ſuch Medicines as are of a ſtimulat- 
ing Nature ſhould be avoided, becauſe they 
greatly deprive the Inteſtines of that Mucus 


which is deſigned to line and guard them 


—from the Appearance of which Mucus 
amongſt the Dung of the Horſe, the Farriet 
gravely and wiſely remarks that he 1s very 
foul. 
The 
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The Miſchief that generally happens to 
the Horſe in Phyſick is owing to this Cauſe; 


namely, that the Phylick, not working ſo 


readily as may be wiſhed, the Horſe is trot- 
ted about till he is ready to drop, is-thrown 
into a Heat, perhaps a Sweat, by raiſing 
which new Secretion the Purging is entirely 
ſtopped, and a Feyer enſues, which termi- 
nates in the Loſs of Eyes, of Feet, or in 
Death ; many Inſtances of all which I have 
known, 


When the Criſis of a Fever falls on the 


Feet, on this or any other Occaſion, = 
proper Method of Acting is to cut them off 


round. and ſhort at the Toe, till the Blood 


appears, and with a drawing Knife to ſcore 
the Hoof all round longitudinally at proper 
Intervals of Space (till you reach the Quick) 
beginning a little below the coronary Ring, 


and continuing the ſame to the End of the 


Foot or Toe ; hence the new Hoof will 
have more Liberty to puſh itſelf out, and 


| the Matter to be diſcharged ; the Parts are 
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to be dreſſed with ſome unctuous Medicine, 
ſuch as the yellow Baſtlicon, and the whole 
Foot to be wrapped up with an emollient 
Poultice — by which Means the Feet will 


often become as good and ſound as ever; 
F 2 and 
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and if any Matter be lodged in the Bottom 

of the Foot, an Aperture may be made in Q 
the Sole on each Side the Fang towards the W 2! 
| Toe. of 


1 this laſt Method of Scoring the 8. 
Foot > longitudinally is of late come muck © p 
into Practice, with an Intent to cure Lame- pr 
neſs ariſing from the contracted Form of 
the ſame ; which Method, together with G 
being turned to Graſs, expands the Foot 
for a Time ; but when theſe Scorings are 
quite grown out, and the Horſe is taken to th; 
Houſe, ſuch Foot returns again in a ſhort iſ tle 
Time to its primitive natural contracted a! 
State, and he becomes Jul" as lame as he fl an 


was before. 


Of Diſcafes of the Eye nere nothing to 
ſay, having never ſeen any Method of Ac- 
ting, but what is uncertain and cannot be 


relied on. 


There are ſo many Forms of Purging al- 
ready preſcribed, which, for any Thing J 
know to the contrary, may be all equally 
good, that it ſeems needleſs here to direct 
any; yet, for the Reader's Amuſement, | 
ſhall relate my own Method, _ 


I take 


CSV — — 


e 

I take of -Barbadoes Aloes a ſufficient 
Quantity, which given from one Ounce to 
one and an half, is enough for moſt Horſes ; 
of Powdered Jallap two Drachms, and be- 
cauſe this refinous Gum remains long in the 
Stomach without diſſolving, I add three 
Drachms of Salt of Tartar, which 1s the 
proper Menſtruum or Diffolvent thereof ; 
and to prevent griping, I add one Ounce of 
Ginger powdered, 


But if the Salt of Tartar be mixed with 
the Aloes, it becomes immediately ſo brit- 
tle, that it cannot be given in the Form of 
a Ball, wherefore I generally mix the Aloes 
and Jallap together by the Heat of the Fire, 
and give it in a Ball; and after that I give 
the Ginger and Salt of Tartar in ſome warm 
Ale. : 


I generally give my Horſe a pretty large 
Doſe, and when the Day of Purging comes, 
I walk him out once in the Morning (when 
I give him cold Water) till it begins to ope- 
rate in Earneſt; after which, he ſeldom 
need be taken out any more. 


Now it frequently happens, from the ſti- 
mulating Quality of the Medicine, from too 
F 3 large 
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large a Doſe, or a weak Habit of Body, 
that a Flux enſues for many Days; in this 
Caſe give him Gruel, made of boiled Rice 
and Water, with ſome Gum Arabic diſſolv- 
ed therein, and repeat it; this will ſheath 
the ſtimulated Bowels : And Philonium Ro- 
manum, repeated at Intervals of Time (as 
Occaſion ſhall direct) will ſtop the Purging, 
to which a Tea. Spoonful or two of Liquid 
Laudanum may be added, if there be need. 
—And when he will eat Corn of any Sort, 
let him have it; or Rice, either boiled or 
raw. 


For a common Flux or Scowering, Rhu- 


barb.and Nutmeg is the beſt Remedy. 


For the Cure of Worms or Bolts, Mercury 
given for a Time in ſmall Quantities, or 
any Kind of Bitters, will anſwer the Inten- 


tion.— Now Savin, Box, and Rue, boiled 
in Tanner's Ooze, to the Conſumption of 
half the Liquor, and a Pint of the ſame 


when ſtrained, given every Morning, is as 


good a Medicine for the Purpoſe (I believe) 


as any can be uſed. 


And ſuch an Antipathy have all Worms 


to all Bitters, that if you take ſome green 
Walnut 
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walnut Leaves, and bruiſe them on a 
hard Body in ſome Water, and pour the 
fame into the Ground, between the Inter- 
ſtices of a bricked Court, or any other Place 
where Worms are lodged, they will imme- 
diately come rolling out of the Ground with. 
all Speed, to avoid this noxious Juice. 


The Farcy ariſes from a vitiated Blood, 
and when catched, as it may be by licking” 
the Matter from other Horſes, the ſame 
Effect will be produced. 


When the Skin breaks, and Buds of 
ſprouting fungous Fleſh appear on any Part, 
ſuch are to be touched with a hot Iron, a 
Rag dipped in Aqua Fortis, or Oil of Vitriol, 
Powder of Vitriol, or any other Medicine of - 
an eſcharotic Quality may be uſed. 


When Swellings fall on any Part, which 
is no uncommon Symptom in this Diſorder, 
a Poultice made. with the emollient Fomen- 
tation thickened with Oatmeal, is to be ap- 
plied, and Salt Petre given in both Caſes. 
twice a Day, but not in ſmall Quantities. 


For the Mange (which every Body knows 
already how to cure) take Sulphur Vivum 
F 4 2 
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powdered, mix it with any Oil, anoint the 


Horſe with the ſame all over, let his Diet be 


good, and Salt Petre given to alter the 
Habit of Body. 


With reſpect to Malenders, ſwelled Legs, 


Scratches, Scurfy Heels, what is called the 


Greaſe, and ſuch like Diforders; theſe all 
proceed from a languid and obſtructed Cir- 


culation, whence enſues a Coldneſs in the 


extreme Parts. —The proper Remedy for 
theſe, is warm Fomentations applied to the 
Part; good rubbing of the Limbs is neceſ- 
ſary, and a Poultice compoſed of Rye-meal, 
and Milk, is the moſt proper Application 


to ſore Heels ; all unctuous Medicines doing 
more Harm than Good. The Habit of 
Body is to be altered, for which Purpoſe 
this Salt wilt be found effectual, by remov- 
ing the Obſtructions, and promoting a more 


free Circulation. 


— — — — — 


CHAP. III 


Treats of Matters not altogether foreign to . 
* 


ND here Iam obligee to take Notice 
of an Error moſt People have fallen 
8 into, 
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into, with Reſpect to the Virtue of Salt 
Marſhes, recommended by Writers in ge- 
neral for theſe laſt mentioned Purpoſes, 
who all ſpeak of Salt Marſhes, as if they 
believed ſome particular Quality was con- 
tained in this Herbage more than in any 
other ; when the Cafe in Reality is only 
this.— That theſe Marſhes having been oc- 
caſionally overflowed for a long Period of 
Time with Salt-water, are rendered very 
rich; hence the Appetite of the Horſe is 
provoked to eat more greedily, and by the 
ſalubrious Juice of this Herbage, as of any 
other, the Secretions of all Kinds are highly 
promoted. In Conſequence of which, Ob- 
ſtructions are removed, the Blood and Juices 
become altered, and as the Cauſe of the 
Diſeaſe is carried off, the Animal thrives. 


But there is no more Virtue in a Salt 
Marſh, than in any other inland Field, ex- 
cept in the Richneſs of the Paſture, which 
if manured for a Time with Salt-water, 
might juſt as n be called a Salt 
Marſh.. + | 


And here occurs to me the Miſtake and. 
Folly of all Huſbandmen, who ſuffer the 
Dung-water, in which the Oil and Salt of 

F 5 _ the 
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the Dung 1s contained, to run away from 


their Yards diſregarded, and be loſt in 


Ditches and other Channels, which, if-car- 
ried on the Land, would according to its 
Degree of Strength, have juſt the ſame Ef- 


fect as Sea-water. 


And keeping their Dung-heaps dry, or 
turned about, and rendered fine, is a Miſ- 
take of the ſame Nature; the ſaline and 


oily Particles being loft and evaporated 
hereby. —Hence it will neither dreſs ſo 


much Land, nor produce ſuch good 
Effects, 


From the known Effects of Salt in pro- 
moting Vegetation of all Kinds, I believe it 
might eaſily be made appear, that this Go- 


vernment loſes annually conſiderable Sums 


from the Duty laid hereon.— But if it ſhould 
be thought neceflary to continue the Duty 
on Salt uſed for Victualling, the Huſband- 


man might nevertheleſs be allowed any 


Quantity Duty-free, (the ſame being ren- 
dered at the-Place of making, unfit for eat- 
ing by a Mixture of Earth) the Profits of 


which, .to this Nation, would be greater 


than may be readily conceived. 


And 
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And with Reſpect to the medicinal Uſe of 
Salt, it may perhaps be of as much Service 
to Mankind in many Diſorders, as it is to 
the Brute Creation; Reſpe& being had to 
the Difference thereof, for the Sake of Con- 
ſtitution. 


For in all ſcrophulous, ſeorbutie Com- 
plaints, gravel, cholicky Pains, proceeding 
from heated Bowels, in Fevers, inflamma- 
tory Diſorders of all Kinds, bilious Obſtruc- 
tions, Rheumatic Complaints, in Intervals. 
of the Gout, and many other Chronical Diſ- 
orders, it will be found a Medicine of great 
Efficacy, if continued to be taken for a 
Time.—But the Misfortune of all Medi- 
eines, intended as Alteratives, is, that the 
Patient expects to be cured in a few Weeks, 
of a Diſorder he has been treaſuring up for 


many. Years, and perhaps continues daily 


to do the ſame, or which Diſorder may have 
been entailed on him by his Anceſtors, 


To cleanſe the Stomach from ſlimy viſ- 


ed Juices, Salt will be found a proper Re- 
medy, as may be gathered from the Uſe of 
Sea-water ; which, if taken too freely, will 
operate not only on the Stomach, but on 
the Coats of the Inteſtines alſo, in ſuch a. 
| Manner, 
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Manner, as greatly to diſcharge their Mucus, 


and produce violent Bloody Fluxes. Vari- 
ous Inftances of which have been known. 


| Now Food and Climate I take to be the 
Origin of all Diſeaſe ; — by which two Things 
the Bile or Gall is more tmmediately and 
primarily affected in all Countries, and in 
all Conſtitutions. —From which laſt Source 
the Generality of chronical Diſorders, and 
ſome acute Ones are alſo derived. 


The Uſe of this Bile is to complete the 
Digeſtion by aſſimilating the Food, and ren- | 
dering its Juices fit to enter the lacteal 
Veſſels.—It is the Soap, or Menſtruum of 
the Body.—The Fountain and Origin of alt 
other Secretions (on the Regularity, of, which 
Health depends) without which (Bile) every 
Animal on Earth would ſoon fall into a S 
of Putrefaction. 


Hence I have been led to think, that what 
we call real Diſeaſes, howſoever diſtinguifhed 
by their various Names and Symptoms, are, 
perhaps, no more in general, than ſecon- 
dary Effects, produced by the State and 
Nature of the Bile, and the Secretion 
thereof. Neid od $0 | 
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In colder Climates, or inactive Life, this 
bilious Juice is more ſparingly ſecreted; 
hence the various Kinds or Loads of Aliment 
impoſed on the Stomach, 'not being duly 
aſſimilated, either from the Quantity or 
Quality of this Juice, other ſubordinate Se- 
cretions, depending on this proper one of 
the Bile, will not be regularly, or truly 
promoted. 


Hence Obſtructions will ariſe of various 
Kinds, and different Men will be variouſly 


affected, according to the different Orga- 
niſm of their bodily Syſtem. 


And what we call hereditary Diſeaſes, de- 
pend (as -I conceive) on the Similitude of 
bodily Organs, begotten by the Father, and 
entailed on the Son, according to the gene- 
ral Laws of Nature. In which Senſe alone 
it muſt be, that the Sins of the Father are 
ſaid to be viſited upon his unhappy Deſcen- 
dants.— Now in all ſuch Circumſtances 
where Obſtructions are produced (be the 
Cauſe what it will) Salt will be found a good 
Medicine. 


In hotter Climates, Diſeaſes in general 
ariſe from too copious a. Secretion of this 


bilious. 
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bilious Juice. In theſe Circumſtances, it is 
probable, the Uſe of Salt would prove de- 
trimental.—And I have been. told by a very 
- judicious Surgeon, who was ſome Years in 
the Eaft Indies, and who was alſo fond of 
giving Nitre in Fevers, from the Succeſs he 
had. occaſionally obſerved attending it.— 
That this Medicine, given in. Fevers pecu- 
liar to that Country, was, according to his 
Obſervation, very deſtructive; and that, by. 
its promoting ſtill greater Secretions of the 
| Bile, immoderate Fluxes were produced, 
which generally ended in Death. 
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Perhaps alſo the different Complexions of 
Mankind, inhabiting the various Parts of 
this terreſtrial World, depend alone on the 
Secretion of this biltous Juice.— The Colour 
| of a Black ariſing from nothing elſe than a 
| Kind of Mucus, which is retained between 
1 the Skin and the Cuticle; the Fibres of 

the Skin being white in all Men. | 


Ho abſurdly then do ſuch People, argue 
who maintain,. that there are two Sorts of 
Men created by the Almighty, one deſtined 


to Slavery, the other to Wealth and Power. 
The Effect alone of Arts and Arms. 


* ; — 
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That the Origin, Breed, Lineage, or 
Blood, was alſo the ſame in the Beginning, in 
every. Species of the ſame Kind throughout 
the Creation, I think no Man in his Senſes will 
deny.—And that on the Difference of Food, 
Climate and Chance, or rather the Want of - 
Judgment in Mankind of the Laws of Na- 
ture (where his Wispon is concerned in 
directing the Propagation of any Beings) the 
Difference of all Animals depends, both 
with Reſpect to their conſtituent Parts, and- 
the different Formation thereof. On which 
two laſt Cauſes all Action muft entirely de- 
pend of every created Being, and. on no. 
other Principle whatſoever. 


And whenever the Offspring of any Ani- 
mal, deſigned for ſpeedy Action, deviates 
in his conſtituent Parts, or the Formation. 
thereof (in certain Degrees) from that of his 
Anceſtors, (how famed: ſoever) whether the 
Difference be produced by Food, Climate, 
Chance, or Want of Judgment in the 
Breeder, the Blood, Breed, Lineage, or Pe- 
digree of ſuch is not worth a ſingle Sixpence. 
Which Truth may be ſeen verified every 
Day in the Breed. of Horſes of all Families, 


and of Dogs alſo. 


A 


To 


t J. 
To return to the Uſe of Salt. 


Now this Medicine exterhally applied is a 
great diſcutient, and inwardly taken a great 
Deobſtruent.— That is to ſay, by promoting 
various Secretions, Obſtructions productive 
of Diſeaſe are removed. 


From this deobſtruent Quality of Salt it 
ſtands recommended to the World; but if 
any Man 1s acquainted with one that is 
more ſo, he would be highly culpable not 
to uſe it. Nor am I fo partial an Advocate 
for this Medicine, as to think it incapable 
of Improvement by being joined to ſome 
other —Perhaps Antimony, which is alſo a 
great Deobſtruent, added to it, might give 
it additional Virtue. More eſpecially in 
chronical Cafes. 


But I have always been content to give 
my Horſe Salt alone, and. that becauſe it 
has always anſwered the Intent J have pro- 
poſed in giving it. 


Nor do I conceive that ſuch Effects are at 
all to be wondered at; becauſe, from the 
Sameneſs and Simplicity of the Food of this 
Animal, the Fluids (which in general ſeem 
alone to be affected) are much more eaſily 
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rendered thin, and their Viſcidity deſtroyed, 
than in the human Species, whoſe manner 
of Living is ſomewhat different. 


But left I ſhould. be thought too fond of 
this Medicine, with reſpect to its general 
Efficacy, I ſhould be glad to know wherein 
conſiſts the Virtue of all the Waters of the 
World, but in the Salt which they contain; 
the Water itſelf having no more Virtue, than 
any other common watery Vehicle, Hot 
ones indeed, (whilſt they remain in a State 
of Heat) may perhaps be ee with 
other Materials alſo, 


Hence the Phyſician, having long i in vain 
drenched the ſickly Mortal, with the whole 
Materia Medica, ſends him at laſt to drink 
ſome Kind of Water, that happens to be 
moſt in Faſhion. —Now the Salts of diffe- 
rent Waters differ in their Nature and Ef- 
fect, whereby different Conſtitutions are 
diverſely affected. Hence the Patient of the 
Son of Aſculapius is often left, like the Far- 
rier's, to be cured by Chance. 


— Quid Rides? Mutato Nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur- 


And yet there are many worthy Practi- 
tioners 
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tioners in this Kingdom, whoſe Integrity, 
Fudgment, and Obfervation, do Honour to 
themſelves, and Benefit to Mankind. | 


We find alſo, that Salt will eradicate the 
moſt deadly Poiſon we are acquainted with, 
in theſe happy Climes.—For when Man or 
Beaſt' is bit by a mad Dog, the Sea-water 
often proves an effeCtual Cure ; and when- 
ever it does not, it is entirely owing to its 
not operating ſufficiently, .and producing 


the ſame Secretions in one Patient as in ano- 


ther; wherefore Regard is to be had to the 


Operation of this Water, when taken. for 
this Malady. 


Claps alſo will be ſafely and effectually 


cured by the Uſe of Sea-water. —But leſt 


any of my Readers ſhould be unacquainted 
with this Diſorder, it is a lamentable Sore- 
neſs of the genital Parts (as I have been told) 
attended with a Running, and comes from 
the Infection of ſome Air. 


Come, gentle Air, the Ætolian — 


ſaid, 
Whilſt Procris panted in the ſecret Shade. 


e this Air, in the original Language 
called 


. A kg — By 
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called Aura, was ſuppoſed to be a kept Mi- 
ſtreſs, but, like your modern Street-walker, 
was common to all the World. 


But what is particular, no Gleet ever at- 
tends the Cure by Sea- water, occaſioned 
moſt probably by the vitriolic Quality, with 
which all Sea-water is more or leſs impreg- 
nated. —But if this Sea-water fhould operate 
too briſkly as a Purgative, it will ſtop the 
Running, and produce Buboes ; which Ef- 
fect any other Purge operating too briſkly 
will alſo have. 


Ne the Author has told his Tale in as 
conciſe a Manner as he well could, being 
inclined to edify, rather than puzzle the 
Reader, by multiplying uſeleſs Words, which: 
Conciſeneſs will ſave both Writer and Rea- 
der ſome Trouble. —A Matter of no ſmall 
Conſideration. 


He has endeavoured alſo to treat this 
Subject as clearly as he could, tho' no Me- 
thod of treating Diſeaſes or Wounds can be. . 
ſo clear or preciſe, but that much will de- 
pend on the Judgment of the Practitioner. 
In the one Caſe, from Appearance and 
Locality; in the other, from the Occurrence 


of 
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of various Symptoms often» annexed to the 


ſame Diſeaſe; in both, from Habit of Body. 


With Reſpect to the future Progreſs of 
this Medicine, called Salt, it may meet with 
Diſregard from one Part of Mankind, either 
hi the Simplicity of its Nature, or want 
of Skill and Perſeverance in the giving it; 
and with Oppoſition from many of that other 
Part of Mankind ycleped the ſkilful, for the 
ſame Reaſon that Demetrius the Silver— 
ſmith, and his fellow Craftſmen, were ſuch 
ſtrenuous Advocates for the Worthip of 


Diana the Epbeſian Goddeſs. . 


And now, gentle Reader, if you have 
ever read much on this Subject, you have 
alſo read of many other Diſeaſes incident to 
the Horſe, beſides what are contained in this 
little Book; but for my own Part, who am 
ever ready to confeſs my Failings, I ac- 
knowledge, that I have not been able to 
diſcover any other (few excepted) than what 
have been here treated of; but I can rea- 
dily believe, that a Horſe may have a Stone 
in the Bladder, a Mortification in the Bowels, 
from Coſtiveneſs and Inflammation; that 
he may have Tumours internally, encyſted, 
and other; that he may have Diſeaſes of 

the 
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the Omentum, and of the Blood Veſſels, 


attended with Ruptures of the ſame. 


But! hold it vain, to trouble the Reader 


with an Account of Diſeaſes that will admit 


of a very uncertain, or no Remedy. Vet 


] hear there is a Treatiſe compiling on this 


Subject, which, they ſay, cannot be con- 
tained 1n leſs than ten Volumes; therefore 
I take it for granted, that it is not an in- 
complete one, like mine; but if the Num- 
ber of Medicines to be given the Horſe, 


ſhould be equal to the Number of Diſeaſes, 


which, from the Quantity of the Work may 
be ſuppoſed to be contained therein, I ſhall 
be heartily concerned for this moſt noble 


Animal, for whom I have long had a very. 
particular Friendſhip, from the .many Vir. 


tues J have diſcovered in him. 


There is another. Diſeaſe indeed incident 
to Horſes, called the Glanders, * the Ac- 
count of which, and Method of Cure, the 
Author reſerves for another Opportunity. 


* See La Fofle's Treatiſe upon the true Seat of the 


| Glanders in Horſes, with the Method of Cure, tranſlated 


by H. Bracken, M. D. Price à Britiſh Six-pence. 


That 
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that there are ſundry Miſtakes and Defici- 
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Thus far the Author has laid himſelf ud 
der a Promiſe of Printing ;—he is ſenſible, 


encies in this Treatiſe ;—but from the par- 
ticular Prejudices ſhewn to the Publication 
of it, he deſires the Critics to take Notice, 
that ſuch are purpoſely left unamended, he 
being little anxious about the Reception of 
his Book, or the nen i may give 
Vale & Fruere. . en | 


